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"IHE  MOST  CONSTRUCTIVE  LOT  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
MERCHANDISING  CANNED  FOODS  THAT  I  HAVE  EVER  HEARD  " 


Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  able  on  records,  ready  for  you  to  use  at  your  sales 

recently  delivered  an  address,  "How  to  Merchandise  meeting — and  before  grocer  groups.  We  shall  be 

More  Canned  Foods,”  before  the  convention  of  the  glad  to  lend  it  to  you  on  request.  The  record  can 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  be  played  on  any  radio-phonograph  combination 

^  An  important  canner  found  the  address  so  help-  equipped  for  long-playing  records  (33  R.P.M.).  If 

I  j  ful  that  he  asked  for  a  typewritten  copy,  and  read  it  that  is  not  available.  Western  Union  in  each  of  223 

before  his  own  sales  meeting.  His  men  were  so  cities  rents  suitable  equipment  and  furnishes  an 

enthusiastic  that  he  then  had  copies  made  for  dis-  operator.  Write  American  Can  Company,  230  Park 

tribution  to  his  customers.  Now  the  address  is  avail-  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAMERON  BUILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSING  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH  ' 

ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS  ^ 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill. 

Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH\CACO  ILLINOIS 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada— $4.00;  Foreign— $5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesda', 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  cl 
March  3rd,  1879. 


Popular  because  it  brings  more  money  for  your 
pack.  Carefully  crossed  by  Woodruff.  This  hy. 
brid  assures  you  more  corn,  less  waste,  less 
labor  and  better  quality.  Ears  12  to  16  rows, 
7  to  10  inches  long.  Highly  resistant  to  Stewart's 
disease.  Order  today. 
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PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

•J^anufacluren  of  (Packers  Saniiarij  Gam 


. .  Q)ivision  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


H.WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

LFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points :  Sacramento,  Calif.,-  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn.,-  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.,-  Bellerose,  L  1.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
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When  you  hove  o 
Canning  Problem 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


■  Whatever  your  problem.  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL  •  TORONTO 


HAVANA 
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SCOTCH  “THE  ENEMIES” — Canners  almost  to  the 
man  agree  that  the  enemies  pointed  out  in  last 
week’s  editorial  should  be  driven  off,  must  be 
driven  off,  if  hope  for  a  profit  in  canning  is  ever  to 
return ;  but  not  one  of  the  canners  would  dare  start  the 
movement.  They  would  like  to  see  their  association 
take  the  step,  as  an  industry  movement,  if  the  proposi¬ 
tion  could  only  be  broached  without  disclosing  any 
particular  canner’s  name.  They  fear  that  some  broker 
or  other  enemy  may  punish  them.  And  how  could  he 
punish  them  ?  Why,  by  refusing  to  sell  their  goods,  or 
in  other  words  refuse  to  send  them  more  orders !  They 
are  afraid,  for  instance,  that  some  Buying  Broker  will 
refuse  to  trade  with  them  any  more ! !  Shades  of  Capt. 
Kidd,  the  canners  know  they  are  pirates,  but  want  to 
do  nothing  to  rid  the  sea  of  them. 

However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  good  student 
of  the  industry,  that  “available  Federal  Agencies  can 
institute  these  investigations,  and  reach  these  enemies,” 
just  as  we  said.  It  merely  remains  for  some  one  in  the 
industry,  or  some  association,  to  lay  the  complaint 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  before  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  representing  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law,  and  results  can  be  secured.  Again  we  ask, 
what  are  our  associations  for  if  it  is  not  for  such  pro¬ 
tective  measures  as  these :  to  protect  the  entire  industry 
against  injustices  and  unlawful  acts.  Or  are  they 
merely  societies  for  debate  upon  innocuous  questions? 

Can’t  this  industry  understand  that  it  has  to  fight 
its  own  battles  against  its  enemies,  to  protect  itself,  and 
to  put  its  trading  in  canned  foods  upon  a  high  plane 
of  honesty  and  worth?  It  can’t  live  under  the  sort  of 
competition  it  now  labors  under.  It  has  performed 
wonders  in  the  matter  of  increased  production,  and 
likewise  in  the  matter  of  improved  quality  as  a  whole: 
but  if  it  cannot  sell  its  products  at  a  fair  profit,  what 
^'ood  are  all  such  efforts? 

The  legitimate  brokers  are  as  much  interested  in 
this  as  the  canners;  because  those  unfair  traders  are 
UiUking  it  hard  for  the  brokers  to  give  the  canners 
hey  represent,  the  sort  of  service  they  would  like  to 
.‘onder.  These  brokers  miss  the  hundred  buyers  as 
y-mch  as  any  canner,  and  they  feel  the  effects  of  the  one 
buyer  rather  than  the  wide  field.  Everybody  in  the 
’’ndustry  knows  about  this  cankerous  sore,  but  nobody 
seems  brave  enough  to  order  the  operation.  It  merely 
requires  a  definite  complaint  to  the  proper  Govern¬ 
mental  authority,  because  the  laws  are  there  to  give  the 
relief.  Watch  to  see  if  any  Association  touches  it! 

SELLING  PEAS — The  Canned  Pea  Co-op  realizing 
that  between  now  and  Christmas  affords  one  of  the 
best  consumer  buying  periods  of  the  year,  are  working 


feverishly  to  get  the  campaign  underway.  They  will 
soon  have  all  literature  ready,  and  it  will  be  complete 
to  the  last  detail,  but  there  is  much  work  which  every 
participant  among  the  canners  must  do — and  every 
pea  canner  ought  to  be  thus  included.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  the  idea,  the  plan  is  to  provide  retail  grocers  with 
large  stocks  of  canned  peas,  so  that  big  displays 
may  be  made  on  the  floors  and  in  the  windows — ^featur¬ 
ing  canned  peas,  of  fine  quality  at  attractive  prices. 
If  they  can  get  that  done  the  answer  will  be  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  success;  can’t  help  but  be.  But  unfortunately  if 
that  floor  and  window  display  be  left  to  the  retailers 
to  make,  it  will  not  be  done,  or  not  done  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  displays  you  see  in  retail  stores  are 
all  put  up  by  the  advertisers,  and  the  retailers  expect 
this.  How,  then,  can  you  follow  the  sale  of  your  goods 
to  and  through  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer?  That 
is  something  new  for  you,  but  if  you  can  learn  it  now 
you  will  be  ahead  of  the  procession,  because  it  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  all  canners  will  have  to  learn  the 
trick,  and  what  is  more,  take  it  into  the  cost  of  their 
goods.  Canned  foods  cannot  remain  in  the  selling 
methods  of  1889  while  all  other  grocery  products  are 
sold  in  the  ’39  style. 

The  Committee  cannot  afford  to  hire  crews  to  cover 
the  country  and  do  this  work.  The  canners  must  do  it, 
either  as  individuals  or  in  groups,  standing  the  expense. 
And  you  will  want  to  do  it  so  as  to  be  sure  that  your 
canned  peas  are  displayed  and  not  some  others,  as 
might  happen  if  done  by  a  Committee.  And  you  will 
want  to  see  that  old  price  ideas  of  the  retailer  are 
changed  so  that  these  goods  will  go  out  in  line  with  the 
low  prices  at  which  you  sell  them.  There  is  no  use  you 
selling  at  low  prices  if  the  retailer  means  to  continue 
offering  the  goods  at  the  old  15  cents  or  20  cents  per 
can  price.  This  drive  must  be  carried  through  to  the 
consumers,  and  you  must  see  it  through. 

If  your  goods  are  sold  for  jobber’s  label  the  jobber 
may  do  this  work — in  fact  must  do  this  display  work. 
And  if  under  your  own  label,  the  jobber  and  your  broker 
will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  work  with  you.  But  don’t 
wait  until  the  moment  arrives  before  getting  ready  and 
laying  your  plans.  If  you  have  adopted  the  modern 
method  of  selling  canned  foods  to  nearby  points  your 
labor  will  be  easy.  It  is  all  coming  out  in  the  wash, 
as  you  see. 

HAVE  MERCY! — By  letter  and  by  ’phone  and  in 
personal  contact  we  are  being  urged  to  “save  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  supply  men”  from  the  “commercial 
blackmail”  as  one  prospective  advertiser  called  it,  at  the 
hands  of  the  little  house-organs  put  out  by  all  manner 
of  movements.  Usually  we  are  put  in  a  false  light  when 
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we  take  up  cudgels  against  this,  as  we  have  done  so 
often  in  the  past,  and  particularly  by  our  friends  in  the 
associations.  But  with  the  supply  men  complaining,  we 
owe  it  to  them  to  at  least  try  for  this  relief. 

Let’s  get  straight  on  this:  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  any  association  cannot  publish  a  regular  House- 
organ,  monthly  or  as  often  as  desired;  or  get  up  a 
program  for  its  annual  meeting,  and  sell  advertising  to 
cover  the  expense,  and  even  make  a  profit.  And  if  the 
contributions  —  for  that  is  all  they  amount  to,  the 
advertising  value  at  best  being  very  questionable  and, 
certainly  limited — were  trifling  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
plaint;  but  the  rates  some  of  them  charge!  $100.00 
for  a  half  page;  $50.00  for  a  quarter  page.  Even  the 
“Sat.  Post”  would  have  to  hang  its  head  in  shame,  in 
comparison.  If  any  of  our  good  friends  think  us  severe 
in  our  strictness  let  them  take  the  proposition  to  any 
recognized  advertising  agency,  and  ask  an  honest  ap¬ 
praisal  of  such  advertising  when  sold  at  any  rate.  That 
is  considering  the  matter  as  a  thoroughly  commercial 
transaction.  The  publishers  of  these  houseorgans 
ought  to  know  that  most  retail  associations  have  barred 
all  such  contributions,  no  matter  how  praiseworthy 
the  object. 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
years  ago  voted  that  there  must  not  be  any  exhibit  at 
any  State  or  k)cal  canners’  meeting,  confining  all  ex- 
i^ibits  to  the  National  Convention;  and  that  ruling  is 
lived  up  to.  Machinery  and  supply  men  attend,  and  on 
occasions,  as  with  the  Wisconsin  Convention,  they 
have  desks,  but  no  exhibit.  They  should  extend  this 
protection  to  their  membership,  in  this  matter  of 
houseorgan  advertising,  thus  allowing  their  members 
when  approached,  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  such  advertising  is  not  permitted  by  C.  M.  &  S.  A. 
resolution. 

The  feeling  of  “commercial  blackmail”  or  extortion 
comes  from:  (a)  if  they  do  not  give  the  ad.,  some  of 
their  good  customers  in  the  region  will  take  offense  and 
they  may  lose  business;  and  (b)  they  have  to  take  at 
least  as  much  space  as  a  competitor  who  may  be 
advertising.  And  there  could  be  mentioned  a  third, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  entertainment,  now  a  custom  at  such 
meetings.  When  you  multiply  these  “touches”  to 
cover  the  field  you  can  readily  realize  that  the  total 
becomes  a  very  presentable  sum. 

Of  course,  all  these  reasons  might  well  be  consigned 
to  the  ashcan  by  any  self-respecting  advertiser.  In 
fact,  maybe  a  well  needed  lesson  can  be  learned  here, 
as  it  should  be. 

Let’s  say  it  bluntly:  advertising  rightly  done  is  the 
most  powerful  weapon  in  business.  It  is  your  most 
active  salesman,  travelling  the  whole  trade  every 
week,  as  no  human  salesman  could  do;  but  that  sales¬ 
man  needs  the  entre  and  confidence  of  the  prospects 
he  calls  on.  Therefore,  the  Journal  which  has  that: 
the  complete  coverage,  the  entre  and  the  confidence, 
and  the  regularity  and  permanence,  is  the  only  sales¬ 
man  any  supply  house  can  need;  and  such  would  be 
worthy  of  full  support  and  protection.  Any  other  ex¬ 
penditures  in  advertising  could  at  best  only  go  over 


the  same  ground,  and  no  advertiser  need  feel  obliged 
to  make  such  outlays,  above  all  not  because  of  the  false 
idea  that  because  a  competitor  is  appearing  he  must  ^ 
also. 

Advertising,  then,  is  a  high-class  business  action, 
and  advertisers  ought  not  to  need  protection  as  out¬ 
lined.  Spend  any  money  that  you  care  to,  but  don’t 
spend  it,  nor  feel  compelled  to  spend  it,  because  “the 
other  fellow”  is  doing  so.  If  we  can  give  our  friends 
the  machinery  and  supply  folks  any  better  advice  than 
that  we  cannot  think  what  it  could  be.  | 

Let  these  houseorgans  seek  their  advertising  among  • 
their  members,  as  “The  Pennsylvania  Packer”  largely  ^ 
does,  or  among  special  interests;  but  save  the  good  || 
will,  and  the  feelings  of  their  best  friends,  the  canning 
and  machinery  men,  who  are  and  always  have  been 
their  most  generous  friends.  This  is  not  just  an  idea  | 
of  our  own;  we  have  been  requested  to  make  this  plea. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Nov.  14 — Gary,  Ind.,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corp.,  at  noon. 

Nov.  14 — Gary,  Ind.,  Gary  Women’s  Club,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

Nov.  15 — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  at 
11:00  A.M. 

Nov.  17 — Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Sheboygan  Grocers  Association, 

8:00  P.  M. 

Nov.  21 — Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon.  i 

Nov.  22 — South  Haven,  Mich.,  The  Scott  Club,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

Nov.  22 — Zeeland,  Mich.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:30  P.  M.  j 

Nov.  26 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  morning. 

r 

CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  14-16,  1938 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1938  —  Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Yorketown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  16,  1938 — Package  Machinery  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute,  Annual  Meeting,  West  Chester  Country  Club,  Rye, 

New  York. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  1,  1938  —  Minnesota  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  6,  7,  1938 — National  Canners  of  Canada,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938  —  Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Deschler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  21-22,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National- American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National  Preservers,  Annual  Meeting  j 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.  ,5 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British  ^ 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.  | 
C.,  Canada.  | 
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California  Canners  Hear  About  Wage- 
Hours  Law  and  Food  and  Drug  Act 


Members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
the  supply  industry  and  the  trade  press 
gathered  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
November  1,  to  listen  to  a  resume  of  the  ne\v  Wage 
and  Hours  Law  and  proposed  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  by  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  Federal  enforcement  officials. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Elmer  E.  Chase  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Frank  A.  Wilder,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League.  Secre¬ 
tary  Gorrell  outlined  some  of  the  history  of  the  Wage- 
Hours  Law  and  pointed  out  that  definition  of  several 
of  the  provisions  had  been  left  by  Congress  to  the 
administrator,  among  these  being  the  much  discussed 
“area  of  production”  phase.  He  suggested  that  a 
liberal  spirit  was  being  shown  by  the  administrator  in 
early  rulings  as  evidenced  by  the  declaration  that 
grapefruit  would  be  considered  as  both  seasonal  and 
perishable.  The  law,  he  said,  is  both  a  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  one.  Employees  may  sue  for  enforcement  of  its 
provisions,  but  labor  organizations,  and  others,  are 
urging  that  actions  along  this  line  be  held  up  until  the 
measure  is  in  full  working  order. 

Secretary  Gorrell  advised  that  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Law  was  a  very  important  one,  with  far-reaching 
effects,  going  far  beyond  the  mere  setting  of  an  initial 
minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour.  The  matter  of 
overtime  in  itself  has  many  ramifications  and  Secretary 
Gorrell  called  upon  A.  M.  Lester,  vice-president  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  to  outline  some  of  the 
problems  that  canners  would  be  called  upon  to  meet. 
It  was  agreed  that  while  California  canners  would  have 
less  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  than  canners  in  some  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  owing  to  the  high  wage  scales  paid  by  them  and 
the  short  hours,  there  are  many  problems  that  will 
require  close  study. 


properly  packed.  The  day  of  slack  packing  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  at  an  end. 

Canners  were  urged  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in 
ordering  labels  for  1939.  Some  of  the  labels  in  use 
today  will  be  unlawful  after  June  of  next  year.  Even 
though  some  tell  the  truth  they  may  be  illegal  through 
omission  of  facts.  They  must  be  descriptive  of  the 
product.  In  the  matter  of  state  inspection  and  licens¬ 
ing,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  need  for  State 
laws  as  nearly  like  the  Federal  laws  as  possible,  with 
many  being  planned  for  closer  uniformity. 

Milton  P.  Duffy,  California  State  cannery  inspection 
official,  and  president  of  the  National  Food  Officers 
Organization,  spoke  in  a  similar  vein,  saying  that  the 
California  law  had  been  kept  in  step  with  Federal  food 
laws,  greatly  simplifying  enforcement. 

Wesley  0.  Ash,  Western  regional  director  for  the 
Wages-Hours  administration,  covering  eleven  states, 
said  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  keep  court 
actions  down  and  that  employers  and  employees  were 
showing  a  willingness  to  cooperate.  He  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  highly  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  canning 
industry  in  this  territory.  Western  canners  stand  to 
profit  through  the  law,  he  said,  through  the  reduction 
in  competition  made  possible  by  pitifully  small  wages 
and  long  hours. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie,  director  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health,  spoke  on  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  said  that  it  was  a  great  improvement 
over  the  one  in  effect  at  present.  He  urged  that  all 
interested  give  careful  attention  to  the  proposed  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  measure  issued  from 
Washington,  the  middle  of  October. 

H.  W.  Phelps,  of  the  American  Can  Company,  speak¬ 
ing  from  his  connection  of  fifty  years  with  the  industry, 
urged  canners  to  brace  up  and  meet  adversity  in  the 
industry  just  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them. 
He  expressed  confidence  that  this  is  exactly  what  they 
would  do  to  meet  the  problems  that  have  pressed  upon 
them. 

• 

THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  one  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  reconstruction  agencies,  has  accomplished  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Built  13,937  farm  homes,  built  30,600  other  farm  buildings, 
purchased  748,854  acres  of  land  for  development  into  com¬ 
munity  sites  and  farms,  provided  39,180,000  man-hours  of  labor 
in  two  years,  increased  by  forty-two  per  cent  the  net  assets  of 
the  communities  aided  and  added  $18,000,000  to  the  wealth  of 
those  communities,  loaned  $189,400,000  to  620,000  farm  families, 
representing  3,100,000  men,  women  and  children,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Weekly  News 
Bulletin. 


FOOD  LAW — Speaking  on  the  revised  Foods  and 
Drug  Act,  Secretary  Gorrell  expressed  the  opinion  that 
:t  is  a  good  measure,  and  one  broader  than  the  old  law. 
The  guarantee  provision  he  described  as  a  simple  one. 
"n  discussing  the  section  on  sanitation  he  pointed  out 
hat  in  the  past  this  important  feature  had  been  left 
':o  state  and  local  officials  and  that  in  some  instances 
c  had  been  woefully  neglected.  Now  enforcement  is 
to  be  bolstered  by  Federal  law,  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Regarding  containers,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that 
the  government  can  now  seize  any  food  products  not 
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Among  Our  Correspondence 


you  will  read  the  following  letters  with  interest 
and  profit,  for  they  show  what  is  transpiring  in 
the  industry,  and  what  thinking  men  are  consider¬ 
ing. 

PEA  CANNERS  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 

WITH  canned  pea  production  up  and  canned  pea  prices 
down,  the  nation’s  pea  packers,  with  a  record  pack  of 
some  25,000,000  cases  were  faced  with  two  problems — ^to  stabilize 
prices  and  move  the  stock.  To  meet  this  situation,  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Cooperative.  This  group  has  received  the  cooperation  of  canners 
packing  80  per  cent  of  the  total  canned  pea  production;  and  with 
a  fund  assured,  developed  a  merchandising  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Today  the  committee,  headed  by  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont, 
Michigan,  as  chairman,  met  and  put  its  final  approval  on  these 
plans  for  a  nation-wide  drive  to  step  up  canned  pea  sales  and 
consumption. 

“Through  advertising  to  be  released  early  in  December,  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  told  that  they  may  now  buy  ‘better  peas  for  less 
money;’  while  the  trade  press  will  carry  the  message  to  dealers 
to  get  on  board  the  bandwagon  and  cash  in  on  this  stimulated 
demand.  Supporting  this  publication  advertising  will  be  a 
wealth  of  attractive  dealer  helps  and  carefully-worked-out  plans 
for  salesmen.  Further  weight  will  be  given  to  the  effort  in  a 
campaign  to  acquaint  housewives  and  chefs  everywhere  with 
the  many  excellent  ways  for  serving  this  delicious  food. 

“Pea  canning  is  truly  a  national  industry.  Twenty-seven 
states  grow  peas  for  this  purpose,  and  eighteen  are  prominently 
identified  with  the  actual  canning  process.  The  1938  pack  runs 
approximately  40  per  cent  for  Alaskas  and  60  per  cent  for 
sweets. 

Since  1933,  there  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  the  production 
of  canned  peas.  With  peas  ranking  high  in  favor  on  home, 
restaurant  and  hotel  menus,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  eat  more  peas  through  intelligent  pro¬ 
motion  and  consistent  sales  effort. 

“  ‘In  addition  to  an  exceptionally  large  yield,  this  year’s  pea 
crops  are  of  exceptionally  high  quality,’  announced  Dan  Gerber. 
‘We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  offer  the  public  really  remark¬ 
able  values,  and  people  are  not  insensible  to  a  good  buy  at  any 
time.  What  is  more,  we  are  going  to  show  the  business  world 
that  pea  canners,  large  and  small,  stand  together  in  fighting 
their  own  battles,  and  in  working  out  their  economic  problems. 

“  ‘Last  month  the  pea  canners  of  Wisconsin  put  on  a  state¬ 
wide  sales  drive,  and  from  available  reports,  they  have  had 
excellent  success.  What  has  been  done  in  one  state,  we  can  do 
on  a  nation-wide  scale.  Our  plans  are  now  complete  and  we’re 
ready  to  go  into  action.’ 

“Other  members  of  the  merchandising  committee  include 
Charles  Engle,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  John  Kraemer,  Sussex,  Wis., 
Ward  Patton,  Le  Seuer,  Minn.,  Ray  N.  Peterson,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  Hiram  Woodward,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Leo  Burnett 
Company,  Inc.,  well-know  Chicago  advertising  agency  with  wide 
experience  in  the  food  merchandising  field,  will  direct  the  cam¬ 
paign.” 

“BUSINESS  IS  IMPROVING” 

Circleville,  Ohio,  November  3,  1938. 

The  above  statement  is  being  elaborated  on  in  every  trade 
journal,  magazine,  newspaper  and  on  the  radio.  In  almost 
everything  that  you  read  or  hear  for  public  digestion  there  will 
be  something  to  bear  out  the  statement  ‘business  is  improving.’ 
If  you  would  hear  or  read  this  just  once  in  a  while,  you  would  be 
dubious.  The  repetition,  however,  is  too  frequent  to  call  this 
just  a  myth.  All  around  us  there  are  business  barometers  that 


indicate  business  is  on  the  upswing.  Specialists  in  long  range 
predictions  say  we  can  look  for  better  business  for  the  next 
twelve  months  unless  there  is  a  catastrophe  that  will  upset  nor¬ 
mal  progress. 

“If  all  indications  are  correct,  then  everyone  should  share  in 
the  prosperity  that  is  on  the  way.  The  canners’  outlook  today 
is  not  bright.  If  prices  do  not  increase,  the  canning  industry 
will  be  bankrupt.  The  one  consolation  is  that  prices  always 
have  gone  up  and  in  the  end  the  canner  came  out  with  his 
shirt  on;  once  in  a  while  he  could  even  afford  an  extra  pair  of 
pants. 

“The  situation  today,  however,  is  entirely  different  than  we 
have  ever  experienced  before.  Acreage  has  been  increased  to 
the  point  where  there  is  little  chance  of  a  short  crop.  The 
chances  are  all  on  the  side  of  excessive  crops.  In  the  past,  over¬ 
production  years  were  usually  followed  by  drastic  under  produc¬ 
tion  years  with  a  wide  range  of  prices  between.  Jobbers  always 
bought  well  in  advance  of  their  requirements.  Today  we  have 
over-production  in  all  vegetable  items.  With  acreage  increases 
yearly,  jobbers  are  buying  only  immediate  requirements,  and  the 
canning  industry  lacks  warehouse  space  or  finances  to  meet  the 
situation. 

“If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  industry  should  get 
together  to  work  out  a  long  range  program,  now  is  the  time.  If 
the  canners  do  not  work  out  a  program  themselves,  one  of 
two  things  will  happen — either  the  Government  will  step  in,  or 
the  industry  will  be  taken  over  by  a  few  large  companies.  None 
of  us  want  eithsr  of  these  things  to  happen.  We  all  want  to 
operate  our  own  business. 

“With  large  buying  organizations  increasing,  and  supplies 
being  concentrated,  we  are  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of 
centralized  power.  Our  only  hope  is  in  cooperation.  By  co¬ 
operation  we  mean  help  ourselves  by  helping  each  other. 

“This  year’s  present  situation  is  of  our  own  making. 
Acreages  were  not  decreased  intelligently  and  while  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  high,  it  was  not  so  large  that  with  cooperation  we 
could  not  all  get  our  share  of  business  at  reasonable  prices. 
Prices  do  not  always  move  merchandise.  This  has  been  proven 
by  the  slow  sales  at  the  very  low  prices  recently  quoted.  Most 
of  the  fellows  that  were  quoting  these  prices  have  announced 
increases,  others  that  had  withdrawn  from  the  market  are  now 
back  in  with  prices  well  above  the  low  quotations.  However, 
some  are  still  trying  to  sell  at  any  price  even  though  there  is 
no  interest  in  purchasing. 

“Some  new  method  of  financing  the  industry  must  bo 
developed  for  a  twelve  month  distributing  season.  We  muse 
exchange  ideas  and  information  more  freely  and  with  confidence. 
We  must  do  more  merchandising  and  less  price  selling.  No  ono 
of  us  can  do  this  alone.  We  can  only  do  it  by  cooperation. 

“Are  You  willing? 

“If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you  with  your  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
approach  this  problem,  and  we  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  solu 
tion  in  the  near  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  ESMERALDA  CANNING  CO. 

J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  President” 

THE  BETTER  BOX  QUESTION 

Chicago,  November  2,  1938. 

Thank  you  for  sending  us  marked  copy  of  your  October  21 
issue,  relative  to  ‘Better  Boxes.’  The  article  is  very  weil 
written  and  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

“We  manufacture  this  better  type  of  box  and  sell  it  at  a  ver  ’ 
reasonable  price.  However,  it  does  cost  more  than  some  boxes 
which  are  on  the  market. 
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“Our  experience  with  canners  is,  that  they  are  probably  the 
nicest  and  finest  lot  of  men,  as  a  whole,  to  do  business  with. 
They  have  many  problems,  as  you  know,  relative  to  surplus 
packs,  and  so  on,  and  work  hard  trying  to  make  an  honest  dol¬ 
lar.  When  they  get  ready  to  sell  their  product  to  wholesale 
grocers,  they  are  driven  pretty  hard  and  they  sell  at  a  very 
narrow  margin,  and  as  they  cannot  cut  the  quality  of  their 
product,  the  label  or  the  tin  can,  they  figure  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  buy  the  cheapest  box  they  can  and  thereby  try  to  make  a 
small  profit  on  their  pack. 

“I  have  been  in  a  wholesale  grocer’s  office  during  the  time 
when  a  canner  was  trying  to  sell  the  wholesale  grocer.  The 
wholesale  grocer  was  driving  the  canner  down  on  price,  and 
then  after  he  had  completed  the  deal  was  insisting  on  a  certain 
type  of  box.  The  canner  very  frankly  said  that  he  was  not  in 
the  box  business,  but  that  he  would  give  the  wholesale  grocer 
any  type  of  box  he  wanted,  but  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 
He  would  give  him  wood,  solid  fibre  or  corrugated  and  his  price 
would  be  according  to  the  type  of  container. 

“I  have  spent  many  hours  talking  to  canners  and  told  them 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  put  all  of  the  quality  in  the  can, 
spend  a  lot  of  time  developing  a  pretty,  good  looking  label  and 
then  put  the  goods  in  the  cheapest  box  they  could  buy,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  their  trade  see  the  box  first  and  judge  the 
canner  by  the  quality  of  his  package.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
we  have  convinced  several  canners  that  there  is  some  merit  to 
this  and  they  have  bought  our  better  box.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  feel  they  cannot  afford  a  good  box  and  must  buy  the 
cheapest  that  it  is  possible,  for  reasons  explained  above. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ATLAS  BOX  COMPANY 
Whitt  Schultz,  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager" 


Meets  Your  Requirements  for  Speed 


KING 

FILLERS 


King  Fillers  meet  all  requirements  for 
packers  who  demand  the  highest  quality 
filling  equipment.  Will  fill  all  size  cans  ^■|||y|K 
from  8  ounce  to  42  ounce  with  a  capacity 
up  to  cans  per  minute. 

Adjustment  for  size  may  be  made 
10  minutes. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  designing  of  the  King  Filler  line 
to  produce  a  filler  which  challenges  the  filling  machine  field. 

Send  for  bulletins  and  prices.  There's 
a  King  to  meet  all  of  your  requirements. 

Send  for  complete  jf  M  t 

Catalog  No.  381.  mm  t  m  m  mm  m 


Comftanif,  Ineorporaftd 
NlttGfllia  rtILLS.  N.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  J 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  k 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  CAN. 

A.  K.  Rabins  &  Co.,  Inc.  ■ 

Baltimore,  Md.  1 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah 


lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANNERS  MEET 

AUL  FISHBACK, 


Secretary,  National  Food 

K  Brokers  Association,  and  H.  B.  Mansfield  of  the 
Kansas  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  addres¬ 
sed  the  members  of  the  lowa-Nebraska  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  in  convention  at  Des  Moines  this  week. 

Mr.  Fishback  spoke  on  the  relationship  between 
canner  and  broker;  that  it  must  be  one  of  mutual 
understanding  of  obligations  to  each  other.  He  said 
that  the  canners  must  require  that  the  broker  truly 
represent  him  in  a  selling  way,  and  not  be  a  mere  order 
taker,  obtaining  a  maximum  price  for  the  products 
sold. 

Mr.  Mansfield’s  talk  was  on  the  subject  of  relationship 
between  canner  and  wholesale  distributor.  Truthful 
information  between  all  interests  can  be  the  answer  to 
the  unsettled  conditions,  information  with  regard  to 
acreage,  crop  progress,  yield  and  quality.  He  said 
•  at  the  answer  to  frozen  food  competition  lies  in  the 
uferior  flavor,  color,  vitamins  and  convenience  of 
the  canned  product. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  men  reported  the 
elopment  of  some  promising  varieties  of  both  yellow 
1  white  sweet  corn,  the  most  outstanding  of  which 
e  the  yellow  “lowana”  and  the  white  “narrow  grain 
ergreen.”  These  varieties  are  adaptable  to  the  grow- 
i  conditions  in  Iowa  but  not  quite  so  favorable  to 
.ae  other  localities.  Sufficient  seed  will  be  available 
the  planting  of  a  four  acre  trial  plot  next  season. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  funds,  the  testing  of 
nmercial  varieties  of  seed  has  had  to  be  greatly  cur¬ 
ded,  but  such  tests  are  greatly  needed  to  protect  the 
nners  of  the  State  from  worthless  varieties  of  sweet 
rn  seed.  They  urged  the  resumption  of  canners’ 
ort  courses  to  keep  abreast  of  activities  in  a  number 
other  states. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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The  following  officers  were  elected:  Thomas  E. 
Evans,  Reinbeck  Canning  Company,  Reinbeck,  Iowa, 
President;  Millard  W.  Jones,  Iowa  Canning  Company, 
Vinton,  Iowa,  Vice-President,  and  Hoyt  Ellis,  Vinton, 
Iowa,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  particularly 
large.  The  convention  was  entertained  in  the  evening 
with  a  cocktail  party  and  floor  show. 


2 :45  P.  M. — Report  of  the  Knouse  Committee,  M.  E. 
Knouse,  Chairman. 

3.15  P.  M. — Practical  Functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Yates  Catlin,  Director  of  Publicity,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4:00  P.  M. — Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers  and 
Directors ;  J.  I.  Burgoon,  Chairman,  Nominating 
Committee. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee 

PROGRAM 

Monday,  November  14th 
9 :30  A.  M. — Registration 

12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon.  Next  Year  and  the  Next, 
What  Then?  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  President,  National 
Canners  Association.  Progress  and  Objectives  of 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co-operative,  L.  S.  Beale, 
Executive  Secretary,  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative. 

8 :00  P.  M.  —  Entertainment.  Badger  State  Barn 
Dance  Troupe,  courtesy  of  the  exhibitors.  Refresh¬ 
ments,  courtesy  the  Nitragin  Company. 

Tuesday,  November  15th 

9 :30  A.  M. — General  Session.  Summary  of  Canning 
Crops  Research  in  Wisconsin  in  1938,  Russell 
Winters,  Chairman  of  Raw  Products  Committee. 
Consumer  Habits  in  the  Purchase  and  Consumption 
of  Canned  Peas,  May  L.  Cowles,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor,  Home  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  What 
Really  Sells  Canned  Foods,  C.  A.  Sturdy,  American 
Can  Company  speaking  service. 

12:15  P.  M. — Ladies  Luncheon  and  Bridge  Party. 

2 :00  P.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting,  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association. 

6.00  P.  M.  —  Continental  Can  Company’s  Cocktail 
Party. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Dinner  Dance  and  Floor  Show.  Music 
and  entertainment,  courtesy  of  the  exhibitors. 
Wednesday,  November  16th 
9 :30  A.  M. — General  Session.  Activities  of  W.A.A. 
on  Behalf  of  Wisconsin  Canners,  Wilbur  Carlson, 
Manager,  Wisconsin  Agriculture  Authority.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law  to  the  Wisconsin 
Canning  Industry — Open  Forum  Discussion.  Financ¬ 
ing  in  the  Future,  John  Burgess,  Vice-President, 
Northwestern  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

• 

PROGRAM  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16TH 
10 :30  A.  M. — Registration. 

12 :30  P.  M. — Luncheon. 

2:15  P.  M. — Meeting  Call  to  Order.  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage,  Wirt  S.  Winebrenner.  Appointment  of  Con¬ 
vention  Committees.  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer, 
William  A.  Free. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17TH 
10 :00  A.  M. — Meeting  Call  to  Order.  Installation  of 
the  President-elect. 

10:30  A.  M. — The  Relationship  Between  Government 
and  Business  Today,  S.  S.  Riddle,  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

11:15  A.  M. — The  A  B  C  of  Merchandising,  A.  E. 
Flosdorf,  Division  Sales  Manager,  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

NOON  RECESS 

2:15  P.  M. — The  Food  Broker’s  Part  of  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  James  J.  Reilly,  President,  National  Food 
Brokers  Association. 

3 :00  P.  M. — The  Importance  of  Canned  Foods  to  the 
Retail  Grocer,  Charles  H.  von  Tagen,  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Grocers  Association. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

4:15  P.  M. — Adjournment. 

6:30  P.  M. — Banquet  and  Entertainment  tendered  by 
Members  of  the  Allied  Industries. 

• 

PROGRAM  INDIANA  CANNERS  FALL  MEETING 

Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1938 
CHATEAU  ROOM,  2:00  P.  M. 

President’s  Address — Rodney  Koontz,  Gaston  Canning  I 
Company.  | 

Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act — Dr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Con-  | 
tinental  Can  Company. 

Address — Karl  K.  Mayer,  President,  National  Canners  | 
Association. 

Humorist — Dusty  Miller 

Dinner 

Riley  Room,  6:30  P.  M. 

Entertainment  under  direction  of  Miss  Mildred  E. 

Myers,  Indianapolis  : 

Music — Ramona  and  her  “Men  of  Music” 

Dancing  i 

Music  and  Entertainment,  Courtesy  Brokers, 
Machinery  and  Supply  Men 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1938 
CHATEAU  ROOM,  9:30  A.  M. 

Seal  of  Quality — Brainard  Nelson,  Blue  River  Padd¬ 
ing  Company. 

Discussion  of  Present  Conditions — Clyde  B.  Wilson, 
Craig  Brokerage  Company. 

Reports,  General  Discussion  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Identification  Badges 

Canners — Pink 
Associate  Members — Blue 
Guests — Yellow. 
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Always  Dependable! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO 

BOZEMAN.  MONTANA 


J 

WE 

C  R  E  AT  E 
AND 

DEVELOPE 

SPECIAL 

labels 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

labels 


H'amCicAB^  YUiEh, 

Pcru^th^  Uniis. . . 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamaohek-Waukesha  speed  control  ac- 

commodates  crop  conditions  perfectly.  rmt^ 

There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  AND 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  dr/^STICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 

a  range  of  30%  of  the  engine  speed.  Each  ^Qg.j,g  VINER  STATIONS 

different  position  provides  for  a  change 

in  the  speed  of  apron  roller  crop  can  be  met  instantly  with- 

half  revolution  per  o^T^iustta  the  governor  will  hold  the  engine  speed 

out  stopping  the  engine.  Once  ad3ustea,  xne  g 

steady  until  the  crop  condition  requires  a  change. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  NIACHINE  CO 


Muniil  iicttirers  of  V  iner 


Feeders, 


Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adji 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


H  "EDDIE"  WOELPER 

Moves  Up 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Edmund  Woelper  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  he  has  received  a  well  merited  promotion  in  being  made 
Eastern  District  Sales  Manager,  Sanitary  Can  Division  of  the 
National  Can  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Edmund  is 
well  known  to  the  trade.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  August 
12,  1896;  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute;  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  for  three  years,  and 
then  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  steel  industry.  He  served 
for  eighteen  months  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at  their 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  plant;  then  to  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
with  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company  and  the  Briar  Hill  Steel 
Company,  studying  metallurgy  in  his  spare  time.  Edmund  made 
his  start  in  the  packing  and  can  business  with  the  W.  W.  Boyer 
Company  in  1922.  At  the  time  that  company  was  liquidated, 
in  1924,  he  was  secretary.  He  then  took  a  position  in  the  Sales 
Division,  Packers  Cans,' of  the  National  Can,  at  that  time  known 
as  the  Metal  Package  Corporation — covering  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Tri-States.  He  was  also  in  full  charge  of  the  Seafood  Can 
Division.  “Eddie”  Woelper  has  a  myriad  of  friends  througout 
the  entire  industry.  He  is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Young 
Guard  Society  and  served  as  its  secretary  and  treasurer  during 
1934,  1935  and  1936,  relinquishing  that  office  to  be  made  presi¬ 
dent  in  1937.  In  1926,  Edmund  married  Eurith  A.  Jefferson  of 
St.  Michaels,  Maryland,  and  two  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union — Edmund  Carle  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  Commandery  and  Shrine,  and  the 
Junior  O.  U.  A.  M.  In  his  fifteen  years’  association  with  the 
National  Can  Corporation,  Edmund  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  success  of  the  company  in  the  eastern  territory,  and  his 
promotion  now  to  Eastern  District  Sales  Manager  is  given  in 
appreciation  of  his  good  work. 

• 

PAISLEY  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Chicago  and  New  York,  have  an¬ 
nounced,  following  exhaustive  tests,  the  placing  on  the  market 
of  their  new  “Grip-tite”  label  paste.  This  new  adhesive  can  be 
relied  upon  to  hold  dependably  to  practically  any  surface,  under 
almost  any  condition  of  temperature,  atmosphere  or  climate,  they 
claim. 

• 

BARTON  G.  LEVIN,  formerly  Eastern  Sales  Representative  for 
the  Bozeman  Canning  Company,  Bozeman,  Montana,  and  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising. 


NOTICE — The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  December  8th  and  9th,  instead  of  at  the  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  as  originally  announced.  The  dates  are  the  same. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  SALES  CONVENTION  of  Sprague-Sells  Division 
of  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  held  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois, 
October  20th  to  22nd,  a  number  of  new  machines  were  previewed. 
“With  the  advent  of  the  recently  adopted  wages  and  hours  law,” 
said  Neal  S.  Sells,  Manager,  “these  new  machines  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  canners  at  this  time  and  should  help 
them  toward  really  profitable  production.  In  the  months  ahead 
with  business  conditions  in  general  on  the  upgrade,  we  approach 
1939  with  optimism.” 

• 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY  have  arranged  to  make  a  display  at  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1939, 
with  “The  Romance  of  Foods”  as  their  theme.  Two  of  the 
features  will  be  a  photo  mural  exhibit  by  Harry  Shigeta  and 
a  wax  model  of  foods.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatre  for  the  showing  of  sound  pictures  of  the  various 
manufacturing  processes  employed  by  the  firm. 

• 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  reports  that 
imports  of  foreign  corn  and  wheat  into  the  United  States  have 
virtually  ceased.  During  the  last  twelve  months  American  ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  exceeded  imports  by  68,829,000  bushels;  exports 
of  wheat  exceeded  imports  by  99,526,000  bushels,  and  exports  of 
pork  exceeded  imports  by  204,961,000  pounds. 

• 

INDUSTRIAL  SUGARS  CORPORATION,  a  Delaware  corporation,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $750,000  by  interests  prominent  in 
the  sugar  trade  and  investment  circles,  for  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  liquid  sugars  in  Chicago,  according  to  D.  V.  Wads¬ 
worth,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  corporation,  at  his  office 
120  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

• 

AUGUST  A.  PEQUIGNOT,  formerly  vice-president  and  secretary 
of  the  New  York  food  brokerage  firm  of  North  &  Dalzell,  died 
suddenly  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November  5th,  at  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  Station  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
had  gone  to  welcome  a  week-end  visitor.  Prior  to  June  7th  of 
this  year,  when  he  retired,  Mr.  Pequignot  had  been  associated 
with  North  &  Dalzell  for  the  preceding  26  years.  He  had  been 
in  good  health  and  his  death  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  hii 
family  and  his  many  business  associates  and  friends. 

• 

JAMES  M.  HIND,  65,  steamship  line  operator,  sugar  plantei, 
orchardist  and  former  partner  of  the  late  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  at 
one  time  Governor  of  California,  passed  away  at  San  Josi, 
California,  November  3rd.  In  recent  years  he  had  made  his 
home  at  Cupertino. 

• 

FOREST  j.  MAYNARD,  of  the  Forest  J.  Maynard  Company,  sales 
and  billing  agents  for  the  California  Canning  Peach  Associatior , 
San  Francisco,  is  making  a  trip  to  the  leading  distributing  cei  - 
ters  of  the  country  and  plans  to  be  away  until  early  in  Decembei . 

• 

ROBERT  w.  MAIRS,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Guard  Society , 
reports  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  Young  Guar  1 
Banquet  to  be  held  during  the  convention  next  January  at  tb  s 
Stevens  Hotel.  The  new  year  book  and  directory  of  membeis 
of  the  Young  Guard  Society  is  now  being  prepared  and  any 
changes  in  business  affiliations  or  address  should  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  at  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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the  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  niuch  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
—not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  3%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving.^its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


KEEP  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 
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INTENSIFY  SALES  HELPS 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’** 


I  AST  week  I  spent  some  time  with  a  retail  dealer  in 
I  foods  who  has  in  his  storeroom  a  set  of  wooden 
L— drawers  from  which  he  sold  spices  forty-eight  years 
ago.  His  coffee  mill  is  hand  operated,  and  carries  one 
of  those  immense  fly  wheels  which  help  to  take  from 
the  one  operating  the  mill  the  strain  of  pushing  it 
’round  and  ’round.  In  a  cabinet  he  still  carries  spools 
of  linen  and  cotton  thread.  In  these  and  many  other 
particulars  his  store  goes  back  to  the  gay  nineties  and 
beyond.  Still  he  is  using  as  a  business  builder  a  co¬ 
operative  handbill  supplied  by  a  wholesaler  with  whom 
he  has  been  doing  business  for  over  fifty  years.  Liking 
for  the  representative  of  the  jobber  has  of  course 
helped  secure  this  support. 

In  another  retail  establishment  I  found  a  store  owner 
who  has  not  been  doing  any  advertising  for  several 
years,  and  who  stoutly  maintains  that  his  business  has 
not  suffered.  At  least  he  is  sufficiently  convinced  that 
he  does  not  need  the  sales  help  advertising  will  give 
him  to  refuse  any  assistance  that  might  be  rendered. 

Last  Sunday  night  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  scared  out  of  a  week’s  growth  because  they  failed 
to  think  through  the  presentation  of  a  radio  drama 
intended  to  please  and  instruct.  As  a  nation  we  are  a 
bunch  of  jitterbugs,  we’ll  jump  when  anyone  says  boo! 
But  I  wonder  if  we  will?  Take  the  case  of  the  two 
retail  dealers  I  have  mentioned.  One  can  not  explain 
the  failure  of  both  to  streamline  their  thinking  into 
action  by  the  unsettled  condition  in  which  we  find  our 
thinking  today.  It  seems  as  if  the  failure  of  many  sales 
building  programs  to  get  over  the  message  they  are 
intended  to  convey  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those 
presenting  them.  We  are  apt  to  whisper  our  story 
when  we  should  shout  with  all  the  force  we  can  muster. 

Whatever  we  have  to  present  to  our  trade  in  the  way 
of  sales  helps  must  be  well  presented,  explained  in 
detail,  and  so  followed  up  as  to  cover  the  subject  we 
have  in  mind  from  every  possible  angle.  Remember 
the  illustration  I  have  given  of  the  retail  grocer  con¬ 
ducting  a  store  with  some  of  the  store  fixtures  in  it 
which  were  new  fifty  years  ago.  Such  a  dealer  must 
be  conclusively  sold  on  any  proposition,  or,  if  he  enter¬ 
tains  it,  it  will  fail  because  of  his  lack  of  complete 
interest  in  it.  Say  for  instance  you  have  a  business 
building  handbill  for  him  which  others  have  been  using 
with  a  great  deal  of  success.  What  is  the  best  way  in 
which  to  sell  him  on  using  it?  Well,  if  I  had  the  job  to 
do  I’d  show  him  a  sample  bill  others  in  like  circum¬ 
stances  had  used.  I’d  explain  fully  the  total  net  profit 
he  might  expect  from  the  items  I  wished  him  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  I’d  even  set  the  gross  amount  he  would  make 
on  a  sale  of  fifty  cases.  All  this  could  best  be  done  if 
I  knew  him  well  and  had  his  confidence.  In  attempting 
to  gain  it,  if  there  were  apt  to  be  any  bugaboos  in  the 
way  of  my  success  in  finally  putting  the  sale  over,  I’d 
clear  them  up  first. 


In  order  to  make  my  meaning  perfectly  clear,  we’ll 
say  I  am  anxious  to  put  on  a  sale  at  retail  in  the  store 
of  an  independent  dealer  who  fears  the  competition  of  m 
the  corporate  chain  store.  We’ll  suppose  further  the  P 
line  I  am  selling  has  in  it  several  items  the  prices  of 
which  are  cut  to  the  bone,  and  down  into  it  by  super  M 
markets,  in  their  attempts  to  get  more  and  more  s 
business.  Before  I  ever  made  the  final  arrangements 
for  the  sale  I’d  have  all  threshed  out,  the  matter  of  the  i, 
sales  at  less  by  the  larger  stores  in  the  market.  You  1 
and  I  both  know  that  supers  often  sell  foods  of  all  sorts  * 
at  cost  or  under  in  order  to  attract  retail  customers. 

You  and  I  know  these  sales  are  not  confined  to  sales 
of  canned  foods  but  that  they  cover  a  wide  range  of 
grocery  and  allied  products.  Some  prejudiced  dealers 
still  living  years  ago  in  their  thinking  feel  certain  chain 
outfits  control  sales  policies  and  prices  of  large  canners.  ; 
Those  of  my  readers  interested  in  sales  at  retail  know  i 
the  firms  and  products  to  which  I  refer.  If  I  were  ■ 
representing  any  concern  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  such  a  national  chain  food  store  controlled  its  \ 
prices  and  merchandising  policies.  I’d  clear  up  this  I 
misunderstanding  before  I  ever  arranged  a  special  sale  e 
in  the  store  of  any  one  believing  such  baseless  rumors. 
Remember  the  failure  of  the  average  business  man  and 
woman  to  think  through  any  question  affecting  their 
profit  margins  no  matter  how  slightly. 

In  all  my  sales  presentations  I  would  be  careful  to 
present  my  arguments  in  the  light  of  what  the  retail 
or  wholesale  dealer  must  want,  and  should  have,  and 
not  in  a  manner  indicating  plainly  that  my  interests 
and  those  of  my  firm  came  first  in  the  matter.  This 
column  has  stated  before  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  canners  furnishing  handbills  to  retail  dealers 
make  a  big  mistake  when  setting  these  in  print  by  not 
allowing  space  enough  on  each  handbill  so  that  those 
using  them  may  list  all  the  items  they  want  to  run  as 
specials  over  any  given  week  end.  Any  time  you 
furnish  something  to  a  retail  dealer  and  hog  the  most 
of  the  show  yourself  you  go  almost  as  far  back  in 
merchandising  as  does  the  retail  grocer  still  grinding 
coffee  in  a  hand  operated  mill.  Streamline  sales 
assistance  today  calls  for  the  subordination  of  youi 
products  and  items  to  those  of  the  dealer  whose  sales 
support  you  wish  to  enjoy.  Do  this  and  you’ll  find  that 
continuing  good-will  is  worth  much  more  to  you  in 
continued,  increased  sales  than  the  few  dollars  extra 
you  might  get  in  sales  by  filling  or  nearly  filling  a  bill 
with  items  from  your  line. 

Readers  will  complain  that  all  my  remarks  so  far 
have  to  do  with  the  canner  having  a  line  of  canned 

EReaders  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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foods  while  the  small  fellow  is  compelled  to  do  the  best 
he  can  without  any  particular  advice  or  assistance  from 
anyone.  The  packer  of  a  single  item  or  two  in  canned 
foods  is  as  favorably  situated  today  as  ever.  His  policy 
and  product  story  can  be  oft  told  in  a  concise  manner 
and  in  such  language  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  having 
hidden  pipelines  into  the  private  offices  of  corporate 
chain  stores.  Every  owner  and  representative  of  a 
small  cannery  will  get  along  best  by  losing  no  oppor- 
1  unity  for  telling  a  product  and  policy  story  over  and 
over  again.  Remember  we  must  all  be  forced  to  think 
and  forced  much  more  forcibly  to  retain  even  a  small 
part  of  what  we  hear  even  daily.  Then  too,  we  retain 
most  readily  the  things  we  like  to  hear.  If  we  are 
prejudiced  against  corporate  chain  stores  weTl  remem¬ 
ber  a  long  time  that  some  one  said  they  controlled 
certain  canning  plants,  while  our  minds  will  take  much 
longer  in  finally  remembering  that  we  have  heard  this 
rumor  definitely  denied  by  those  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  truth  and  exact  knowledge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  executive  in  charge  of  a 
small  canning  operation  Fd  take  care  to  divorce  myself 
of  all  selfishness  possible.  I  mention  this  because  unless 
the  industry  is  very  fortunate  it  looks  as  if  the  Pea 
Canners  Marketing  Co-operative  will  fall  short  of  its 
budget  for  consumer  advertising.  This  failure  to  support 
the  campaign  fully  and  promptly  can  only  be  traced  to 
the  attitude  of  canners  not  immediately  interested  in  the 
campaign.  And  also,  to  the  loose  thinking  we  all 
indulge  in  at  times.  The  necessity  for  contributing  of 
course,  all  depends  on  how  many  cases  of  peas  we  may 
have  to  market  at  a  loss  unless  something  is  done  about 
marketing  them  profitably.  If  we  are  stuck,  weTl 
probably  spend  a  little  to  help  ourselves  but  if  we  are 
in  the  clear  with  our  pack,  we’ll  be  glad  to  see  the  move¬ 
ment  succeed;  we’ll  take  any  advantage  of  it  that  we 
may  but  we’ll  be  reluctant  to  give  our  share  toward  the 
consummation  of  the  plan.  Just  plain  selfishness,  just 
human  nature  as  we  find  it  today  in  the  main, 
unfortunately. 

With  selfishness  discounted  in  each  individual  case, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  our  dealers  do  more 
business  on  our  line,  some  way  or  another  we  can  do 
something  this  Fall  and  Winter  toward  helping  our 
dealers  sell  more  of  our  goods.  Active  consumer 
demand  of  course,  will  do  the  trick  but  it’s  up  to  us 
to  create  this  demand.  Let’s  work  out  a  plan,  be  sure 
’s  workable  and  within  the  compass  of  our  budget  for 
aJes  expense  and  if  you  wish,  we’ll  be  glad  to  go  over 
'  with  you.  We  have  recently  analyzed  with  plea- 
ure  and  interest,  several  sales  and  advertising 
ampaigns  that  show  every  promise  of  being  worth  all 
uey  will  cost.  You  may  write  us  in  confidence,  not  for 
iscussion  in  this  column  or  if  you  have  no  objections, 
ve’ll  be  glad  to  use  your  letters  as  a  basis  for  future 
iscussion  here. 

In  whatever  you  do,  think  through,  be  complete  in 
our  arrangement  of  ideas,  be  unselfish  in  your  desire 
help  your  dealers  and  you’ll  find  you  can  do  much 
-lore  than  you  think  at  present  toward  helping  yourself 
~o  more  sales  and  larger  profits  in  1938-39.  If  you  are 
mall  in  business  stature  at  present,  think  large,  let 
our  vision  work  for  you  and  you’ll  be  rewarded  in 
oroportion ! 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling’* 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


U  N I VERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


MAIL  OOUPOM  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 

BiKPiDAinra 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name - -  - - 

Firm _ — - 

Address _ 

■ga _ 


_  State  - 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade*’ 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY  cheese  rose  sharply,  and  other  items  which  averaged 


A  RTHUR  O’KEEFE,  president  of  First  National 
/A  Stores,  leading  New  England  food  corporate 
/  \  chain  organization,  has  issued  a  statement  of 

company  policy  which  might  well  furnish  food  for 
thought  by  chain  executives  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  instances  where  the  multiunit 
groups  are  under  fire  for  alleged  lack  of  community 
consciousness. 

Commenting  on  chain  operations  in  connection  with 
a  sales  drive  on  New  England  products  just  completed 
by  multiple  unit  groups  in  that  area,  Mr.  O’Keefe  said, 
in  part: 

“Our  company  was  born  and  raised  in  New  England, 
and  we  are  exclusively  a  New  England  company  except 
for  20  stores  in  eastern  New  York  State.  Our  current 
purchases  of  the  products  of  farms  and  factories  in  the 
communities  where  we  operate  are  at  the  rate  of  over 
$33,500,000  a  year,  and  we  make  local  purchases  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  30  per  cent  of  our  total  annual 
sales. 

“This  is  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  food  products  demanded  by  con¬ 
sumers  today  is  not  produced  in  New  England;  and, 
furthermore,  in  spite  of  bidding  from  other  sections 
for  our  business  on  the  foods  which  also  are  raised 
here — often  at  prices  lower  than  the  New  England 
producers’  prices. 

“Our  policy  of  many  years’  standing  of  cooperation 
with  local  producers  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
is  not  dictated  by  altruism.  A  healthy  agriculture 
means  purchasing  power,  and  we  as  merchants  can 
make  sales  only  in  fair  proportion  to  the  level  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  territory  we  serve.  Thus,  it  is 
good  business  for  us  to  buy  at  home.  It  always  is  good 
business  to  help  build  economic  strength  into  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  one  is  conducting  an  enterprise. 

“We  visualize  our  place  in  the  economic  life  of  New 
England  this  way:  Just  as  a  farmer  finds  it  essential 
to  plow  back  life-giving  elements  into  the  soil  from 
which  he  takes  crops,  so  do  we  regard  it  as  necessary 
that  we  plough  back  into  the  communities  in  which  we 
operate  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  dollar 
received  in  trade.” 

JOBBING  PRICES  RECOVER— The  first  upturn 
in  the  past  thirteen  months  was  shown  during  October 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  price  index  compiled  by  Dr. 
Lewis  H.  Haney  for  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

The  index  for  October,  was  74.1,  an  increase  of  1.4 
per  cent  over  September.  This  is  slightly  more  than 
a  normal  gain  for  this  season.  The  October  figure, 
however,  continued  sharply  under  last  year,  being  14.2 
per  cent  below  that  for  October,  1937.  The  average  for 
1921  is  taken  as  100. 

Commenting  on  price  moves  during  the  past  month. 
Dr.  Haney  says:  “The  average  prices  of  sugar  and 


higher  were  Santos  coffee,  prunes.  No.  3  tomatoes,  sal¬ 
mon,  cornmeal  and  oats.  Items  whose  prices  averaged 
lower  included  corn  syrup,  cottonseed  oil,  Rio  coffee, 
rice,  dried  beans,  standard  peas.  No.  2  tomatoes,  lard 
and  flour.” 

The  October  averages  for  the  past  18  years  are  as 
follows : 


1921 . 

.  94.0 

1930 . 

. 90.1 

1922 . 

. 103.0 

1931 . 

. 74.4 

1923 . 

. 122.6 

1932 . 

. 68.3 

1924 . 

. 129.5 

1933 . 

. 79.0 

1925 . 

. 113.4 

1934 . 

. 87.4 

1926 . 

. 111.2 

1935 . 

. 87.6 

1927 . 

. 108.2 

1936 . 

. 87.3 

1928 . 

. 110.3 

1937 . 

. 86.4 

1929 . 

. 107.4 

1938 . 

. 74.1 

The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative 
grocery  items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are 
averaged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each  according  to  its 
importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average  grocer. 

FOOD  PRICE  OUTLOOK 

PROMINENT  food  marketing  service,  sumariz- 
ing  the  outlook  for  business  in  the  grocery 
industry  during  the  balance  of  the  current  year, 
this  week  commented  as  follows: 

“November  will  be  better  than  October;  December 
better  than  January.  So  say  the  boys  who  ‘know  the 
answers.’  If  a  few  disquieting  factors  are  overlooked, 
the  bulk  of  economic  indices  support  the  belief  that 
greener  pastures  lie  ahead.  Re-employment  exceeds 
seasonal  proportions.  Increased  payrolls  plus  colder 
weather  will  push  along  retail  trade  at  a  faster  tempo. 
Holiday  buying  psychology  should  certainly  show  an 
improvement  over  ’37.  Heavy  industry  (auto,  steel, 
construction,  machinery),  the  depression  laggard  is 
showing  real  signs  of  life.  More  of  a  disposition  in 
certain  Washington  quarters  to  ‘get  along’  with  busi¬ 
ness  is  evident.  This  quite  possibly  is  pre-election 
window-dressing,  but  the  next  Congress,  no  matter 
what  the  makeup,  is  expected  to  be  more  sympathetic. 
New  and  heavier  financing  to  support  private  indus¬ 
trial  initiative  is  due  to  break.  This  plus  continuation 
of  Federal  easy  credit  and  spending  policy  will  help 
keep  the  ball  rolling. 

“With  the  symphony  of  encouraging  news,  food 
prices  now  look  less  vulnerable  to  the  heavy  supply 
position.  Canned  fruits  and  major  fish  items  have 
already  paved  the  way.  Heavy  agricultural  staples 
(wheat,  hog  and  corn  products,  etc.)  are  straggling  but 
they  may  be  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal  bounty  very 
shortly,  if  Department  of  Agriculture  attempts  to  steal 
the  thunder  from  Congress.  The  administration  is 
committed  to  higher  prices,  but  on  a  selective  ( ?)  basis. 
Coverage  before  anticipated  advances  on  certain  pro- 
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cessed  foods  promises  little  in  the  way  of  real  specula¬ 
tive  profits  as  the  continuance  of  present  progress  after 
turn  of  year  is  too  indefinite.  Still  too  many  ‘Unpre- 
dictables’ — Congress  coming  up,  persistence  of  inter¬ 
national  unrest,  possibility  of  new  processing  levies, 
heavier  armaments,  increased  taxation,  Wallace’s  two- 
price  panacea,  efforts  of  wage-hour  bill.  The  latter 
will  have  considerable  bearing  on  food  prices  but  little 
immediate  significance  except  in  a  few  isolated  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  well-publicized  pecan  fracas.  Over 
the  balance  of  the  year,  the  dominant  trend  in  food 
prices  should  be  upward  but  of  an  orderly  nature  rather 
than  sharp  stiff  rallies.” 

• 

ENGLISH  GROCERS  HATE  CONSUMERS’ 
CO-OPS  MOST 

INDEPENDENT  retailers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
dislike  the  consumers’  co-ops  far  more  than  they  do 
the  chain  stores.  There  are  many  obvious  reasons 
for  this,  one  being  that  the  dividend  periodically  paid 
by  the  co-ops  to  its  members  gives  it  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  customers.  The  co-op  has  such  a  strong  hold  that 
the  customers  even  overlook  the  fact  that  they  pay  in 
higher  prices  for  merchandise  as  much  or  more  than  the 
dividend  they  get.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  English  working  classes  are  not  of  a  saving 
type,  and  it  is  a  new  experience  to  them  to  have  some¬ 
one  save  up  some  of  their  money  and  give  it  to  them  in 
a  lump  sum  every  three  or  six  months.  They  come  to 
regard  it  as  a  system  of  forced  saving  by  which  they 
will  have  enough  money,  all  at  one  time,  to  take  a  trip 
or  buy  something  they  would  not  otherwise  purchase. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  out  of  750,000  retail 
concerns  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  still  only 
24,000  co-operative  stores.  They  represent  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  number  of  stores,  although  they  do 
have  a  tremendous  turnover. 

• 

NETHERLANDS  GOVERNMENT  SETS  NEW 
REGULATIONS  FOR  CANNED  FOOD 

HE  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  announced, 
effective  January  1st,  1939,  regulations  covering 
canned  foods  and  a  number  of  other  food  items 
concerned  in  its  Pure  Food  Regulations  Decree  of  1937. 
The  Canners  League  of  California  points  out  the 
principal  differences  between  the  new  regulations  and 
‘hose  now  in  effect  in  the  statement: 

“In  the  case  of  fruits,  while  heretofore  the  only 
’  .‘signation  necessary  was  an  indication  of  whether 
hey  were  packed  in  water  or  syrup,  the  designation  is 
)w  based  on  varying  degrees  of  sugar  content, 
•esignations  for  fruit  juices,  tomato  puree,  tomato 
ice  and  various  combinations  have  been  specified, 
v^finitions  for  fruit  juices  and  other  products  also  are 
ven.  The  size  of  type  to  be  used  for  the  designation 
'  a  product  is  specified.  In  the  case  of  fruits  covered 
’  Article  2.1,e.  in  place  of  the  name  of  the  fruit  or 
'  uits  in  the  Dutch  language  there  may  be  used  either 
e  name  of  the  fruit  in  a  foreign  language  (for 
:ample,  ‘Peaches’)  or  a  depiction  of  the  fruit  or  fruits, 
owever,  it  is  necessary  in  any  event  to  use  the  phrase 
j  dicating  the  syrup  content.” 


MISS  ATWATER  ADDRESSES  BALTIMORE  LADIES 

R.  S.  CARLE  COOLING,  Vice-President, 
National  Can  Corp.,  engineered  a  very  nice 
boost  for  canned  foods  consumption  before 
about  100  of  Baltimore’s  famous  housekeepers.  Using 
the  facilities  of  the  Scimitar  Club,  of  which  he  is  also 
Vice-President,  he  turned  their  regular  Monday  meeting 
into  a  canned  foods  demonstration  luncheon  to  which 
the  ladies  were  invited — and  responded  wholeheartedly. 
This  was  held  at  Hotel  Emerson,  Monday,  November 
7th,  and  the  men  about  equalled  the  ladies  in  number. 

Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Chief  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  National  Canners  Association,  was  the  guest 
speaker,  and  she  entertained  her  audience  with  one  of 
her  always  splendid  addresses  on  canned  foods  and 
what  they  mean  to  the  consuming  public,  the  house¬ 
keepers  especially.  She  stressed  their  safety,  whole¬ 
someness  and  economy,  and  laid  some  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  long  prevalent,  such  as  the  need  to  empty  the 
cans  as  soon  as  opened.  Miss  Atwater  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  popularizing  canned  foods  with  the 
great  buyers  of  them,  the  ladies.  For  don’t  forget  that 
the  broker,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  although 
they  are  important,  would  not  be  there  at  all  were  it 
not  for  the  little  housewife  who  buys  to  feed  her  brood. 
And  they  are  learning  the  truth  about  canned  foods 
amazingly  fast,  and  will  not  soon  forget  it. 

To  back  words  with  good  deeds  the  committee  had 
provided  packages  of  canned  foods  (6  No.  2  cans) 
contributed  by  the  canners  of  Baltimore  and  nearby, 
for  each  lady,  and  were  they  welcomed !  If  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof,”  be  true,  these  ladies 
having  heard  the  lecture,  will  try  the  samples  and 
since  they  were  not  all  wives  or  daughters  of  canners 
or  of  others  associated  with  this  industry,  it  is  felt 
they  will  become  fervent  converts,  and  bring  others  to 
the  truth.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  quicker  or 
more  permanent  converts  to  the  use  of  canned  foods 
than  samples  of  fine  canned  foods,  and  that  proves  the 
truth  of  the  old  axiom. 

In  some  respects  the  meeting  resembled  a  gathering 
of  the  industry  so  far  as  the  men  were  concerned,  they 
were  nearly  all  there! 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PEACH  GROWERS  are  formulating  early  plans  look¬ 
ing  toward  securing  higher  prices  for  next  year’s  crop.  They 
would  like  to  strike  a  happy  medium  between  the  $40  and  $45  a 
ton  price  received  in  1937  and  the  $5.00  and  $7.50  price  of  1938. 
Growers  from  Sutter,  Yuba,  Stanislaus  and  Sacramento  Counties 
met  late  in  October  at  Sacramento  and  formed  a  preliminary 
organization  to  coordinate  attempts  to  stabilize  the  industry. 
Organizations  represented  on  the  committee  are  the  California 
State  Grange,  California  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Peach 
Growers  Protective  Association  of  Marysville,  Tri-Valley  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  California  ‘Canning  Cling  Peach  Association, 
Independent  Cling  Peach  Pool,  Tulare  Peach  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Turlock  Cooperative  Growers  Association  and  Sutter  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Association.  Among  speakers  favoring  the 
plan  were  Ray  B.  Wiser,  State  president,  and  C.  S.  Hite,  peach 
chairman,  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  W.  J.  Edinger, 
of  the  California  Canning  Cling  Peach  Association,  whose 
members  put  up  a  cooperative  pack  of  peaches  this  season. 

• 

RICHARD  M.  CLIFTON  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that  he 
is  engaged  in  the  fruit  canning  and  preserving  business  at  26  N. 
Marengo,  Pasadena,  California,  as  the  Cape  Cod  Kitchens. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30  day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  O. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Conco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  will  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B'2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

NeV)  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmle  iQKCcinEiD*  ComiPtAKT^sr  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


CCaTT  VINEn 

J  ryTTlTTTTTe*VrT¥irnTTTVa  ■■ 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

feuBdtrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Three  weeks  after  Jessie  reached  boarding  school  she 
began  signing  her  letters  “Jessica.”  Brother  didn’t 
like  it.  He  replied: 

“Dear  Jessica:  Daddica  and  Momica  have  gone  to 
visit  Aunt  Lizzica.  Uncle  Samica  is  buying  a  new 
machine,  but  doesn’t  know  whether  to  get  a  Chevica 
or  a  Fordica.  The  cowica  had  a  calfica,  and  I  was  going 
to  call  it  Nellica,  but  changed  it  to  Jimmica  because  it 
was  a  bullica.  Your  loving  brother,  Tommica.” 

“When  she  travels  she  takes  along  her  servants  and 
pets.” 

“Gracious!  How  scandalous!” 

Notice  in  a  Scotch  Church:  “Those  who  prefer  to  put 
buttons  rather  than  money  in  the  offertory,  are  asked 
to  put  in  their  own  buttons,  and  not  those  taken  from 
the  cushions.” 

Judge  (to  prisoner)  :  What,  you  here  in  court  again? 
Prisoner:  Yes,  sir. 

Judge:  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  here? 
Prisoner:  No,  sir!  What’s  good  enough  for  you  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

He :  Do  you  serve  women  at  the  bar  ? 

Bartender:  Nope,  you  have  to  bring  your  own. 

“Just  hear  Emily.  I  understand  that  singers  run  in 
her  family.” 

“I  don’t  blame  them.” 

First  R.O.T.C.  (preparing  essay)  :  What  do  they 
call  those  tablets  the  Gauls  used  to  write  on  ? 

Roommate:  Gaul  stones. 

“Home,  James.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ‘Home  James’?  This  is  a  public 

:r\xi.” 

I  “Oh,  very  well.  Home,  Jesse  James.” 

I 

Old  Lady:  I  wouldn’t  cry  like  that,  my  little  man. 
Boy :  Cry  as  you  please,  this  is  my  way. 

Plumber :  I’ve  come  to  fix  that  old  tub  in  the  kitchen. 
Young  Son:  Mamma,  here’s  the  doctor  to  see  the 
ok. 

He:  Pretty  smooth  gear  shift  you  have  on  this  car. 
She:  That’s  no  gear  shift.  That’s  my  knee. 

The  spinal  column  is  a  bunch  of  bones  that  run  up 
nd  down  your  back,  keeping  you  from  being  legs  all 
le  way  up  to  your  neck. 


OBSOLETE  EOUIPMENT  costs  you  money 


Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 


K  y  L  E  R 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 


BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

"They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts." 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap^ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Langsenkamp  Pulp  Production  Units 

Give  SMOOTH,  EFFICIENT  OPERATION 

•  A  pulping  line  equi^ed  with  Indiana  Pulp 
ers  and  Finishers  and  Kook 'More  cooking  units 
is  ideal  from  every  standpoint.  Each  unit  is  ab¬ 
solutely  dependable.  Each 
unit  operates  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  Each 
unit  producesat  high  qual¬ 
ity.  Each  unit  will  give 
the  utmost  in  capacity. 

They  make  up  a  producti¬ 
on  line  that  affords  every  opportunity,  so  far  as 
equipment  is  concerned,  for  efficient,  profitable 
operation. 

Everythingfor  the  Tomato  Products  Plant. 

Consult  your  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant*^  Indianapolislild., 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  For  Catalog. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Business  Boosted  By  the  Elections  —  Canners  Understand 
Conditions  Better — What  “Stocks  On  Hand”  Clearly  Show — 
Tomato  Situation  Very  Strong — Canned  Foods  On  Their 
Way  Out. 

Brightening — The  week  has  been  pretty  well  shot 
to  pieces,  what  with  a  seemingly  very  important 
election,  in  most  States,  and  the  Armistice  holiday, 
and  so  the  canned  foods  market  might  be  expected  to 
suffer.  But  we  doubt  if  it  has  to  any  extent.  Demand 
for  canned  foods  has  been  quite  brisk,  and  prices  are 
slowly  but  surely  hardening. 

The  experts  who  analyze  the  results  of  the  elections 
on  general  business  all  seem  to  see  a  decided  turn  for 
better  business,  a  pick-up  in  employment  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  restoration  of  that  confidence  on  the  part  of 
business  men  who  have  the  say,  that  has  been  lacking 
these  many  months,  if  not  years.  That  ol’  Debbil  Fear 
has  been  kicked  out,  and  we  are  headed  for  the  golden 
days  of  excellent  business.  That  is  the  general  tenor 
of  their  appraisements.  We  hope  they  are  right,  and 
certainly  what  all  men  seem  to  think  usually  comes 
true;  and  we  say  that  even  when  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  all  business  depends  upon  politics,  and  in  face  of 
our  constant  objection  to  interpreting  everything  on 
the  basis  of  its  political  effect. 

We  honestly  believe  that  things  are  brightening  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  canned  foods  industry,  because  the 
canners  have  come  out  of  the  fog  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  and  see  things  as  they  are.  They  now  see  clearly 
that  it  was  not  all  the  size  of  the  packs  made  in  1938 
that  gave  them  the  scare ;  but  rather  the  fact  that  there 
vere  no  futures  sold,  and  consequently  that  the  goods 
piled  up  in  their  warehouses,  and  seemed  to  be  burden¬ 
some.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not,  for  if  the 
lormal  amount  of  futures  had  been  sold,  and  delivered, 
stocks  would  be  below  normal  today  in  canners’  ware¬ 
houses.  And  they  see,  too,  that  these  goods  are  needed 
to  fill  up  the  holes  left  vacant  by  the  absence  of  futures. 
.\11  hands  know  that  consumer  consumption  of  canned 
foods  is  heavier  than  ever ;  that  even  the  usual  “home- 
•anning”  which  used  to  be  done  was  eliminated  this 
-  ason,  because  they  could  buy  the  commercial  canned 
oods  at  prices  lower  than  their  costs.  All  this  must 
dd  to  further  and  heavier  demand  than  ever — and  it 
ikes  goods  to  satisfy  that  demand !  So  long  as  canners 
at  their  prices  to  meet  the  buyers’  demands,  those 
uyers  will  continue  to  buy  in  tiny  lots  just  as  needed. 
And  so  would  you.  But  let  there  come,  among  the 
anners,  a  decided  determination  to  offer  price- 
esistance,  in  other  words,  to  demand  prices  from  5 
cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen  higher  (and  the  better 


quality  alone  entitles  them  to  that)  and  these  buyers 
will  begin  to  buy  largely  to  cover  long  periods.  The 
buyers  are  not  easy  in  this  “waiting  game,”  because 
they  know  it  can  get  away  from  them  any  time.  The 
canners  are  growing  firmer  in  prices,  and  just  a  little 
more  of  this  will  bring  the  buying  splurge.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  situations  the  canners  ever  had,  if  they 
can  but  play  it  rightly. 

What  authority  have  we  for  saying  this? 

Under  “Canning  Crop  Outlook  for  1939,”  issued 
November  8th,  received  here  November  10th,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  D.  A.,  says  this : 

“The  combined  tonnage  of  all  vegetables  for  process¬ 
ing  in  1938  is  indicated  to  be  10  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  large  1937  production,  and 
probably  will  result  in  a  total  pack  of  important 
canned  vegetables  about  10  per  cent  less  than  the 
record  1937  pack.”  That  is  official,  and  is  from  a 
source  that  has  been  highly  optimistic  all  season. 

Now  couple  that  with  this  report,  just  received  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (also  dated  November 
8th,  received  here  10th)  The  “Quarterly  Canned 
Foods  Stock  Report  for  October  1st,  1938”: 

TOTAL  CANNERS’  STOCKS,  SOLD.  AND  UNSOLD,  FOUR  SELECTED 
CANNED  VEGETABLES! 

(Stocks  cover  entire  industry) 

Number  of 

Firms  Repre-  1938  1938  1937  1937 


Commodity  ,  sented  October  1  July  1  October  1  July  1 

cases  all  sizes 

Peas  .  364  20,312,570  3,930,216*  15,542,985  1,720,540* 

Corn  .  362  21,414,301  5,638,989  19,454,132  999,608 

Tomatoes  .  1,300  None  2,351,010  None  2,507,046 


Green  and  Wax  Beans  575  6,456,058  767,543  4,4'33,314  74,791 

*Stocks  old  pack  only. 

tCompiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Bear  in  mind  that  due  to  the  light  buying  the  great 
distributors  have  not  covered  wants  in  anything  like 
usual  or  normal  condition,  and  remember  that  on  all 
these  products  the  market  must  be  supplied  to  cover: 
October,  November,  December,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  on  some  items  July 
and  August.  That  is  9  months  at  least,  and  11  for 
some.  Not  since  the  war  days,  when  the  Government 
commandeered  large  quantities  of  canned  foods,  have 
the  canners  had  as  strong  a  position,  as  shown  by 
these  figures. 

The  tomato  figures  intrigue  us.  The  ’37  and  the  ’38 
carryovers  were  just  about  alike,  yet  when  October  1st 
was  reached,  there  were  no  canned  tomatoes  left. 
“None”  this  report  says  for  both  years.  The  tomato 
pack  in  1936  (which  gave  the  July  1st,  1937,  carry¬ 
over)  was  24,208,740,  and  for  the  1937  was  24,274,255 
cases,  the  two  greatest  packs  on  record,  and  one  fol¬ 
lowing  the  other  with  no  breathing  spell.  Yet  when 
the  Ides  of  October  came  each  year  had  gotten  rid  of 
its  pack,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  it.  If  you  figure  this 
correctly — because  again  in  October,  1938,  there  were 
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“No”  carryovers  of  tomatoes — ^that  shows  an  average 
consumption,  or  as  they  now  term  is  “disappearance”, 
for  1937-38  of  over  24  million  cases.  The  1938  tomato 
pack  will  not  exceed  20  million  cases  if  it  reaches  that 
high.  It  has  been  definitely  figured  as  24  per  cent 
short  of  the  1937  pack.  That  would  give  them  a  little 
over  18  million  cases.  But  take  the  present  figures 
which  show  20  per  cent  short,  then  in  common  sense 
market  prices  on  canned  tomatoes  ought  to  be  20  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year.  And  they  can  be,  if  to¬ 
mato  canners  ask  them.  Not  otherwise.  In  other 
words,  if  62i/o  cents  for  2’s  standard  tomatoes  was 
justified  in  ’37,  then  the  ’38  pack,  same  grade  and 
size,  ought  to  be  worth  20  per  cent  more,  or  12^/2  cents 
higher,  or  75  cents.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
This  20  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  shortage  in  the  1938 
tomato  pack  may  easily  force  very  much  higher  prices, 
due  to  increased  demand  from  the  greater  employment 
and  improving  business,  but  in  particular  because 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  have  allowed  their 
fioor  stocks  to  dwindle  down,  and  these  must  be  re¬ 
placed  out  of  his  reduced  supply.  You  know  it  takes 
from  three  to  five  million  cases  just  to  give  them  a 
working  basis.  Take  that  from  the  visible  supply  and 
there  would  remain  hardly  more  than  half  the  tomato 
pack  we  had  in  ’36  and  ’37 — and  those  packs  were  gone 
each  year  before  October  1st! 

Let  the  early  tomato  canners  down  in  the  South 
take  note  of  this  condition  and  work  in  with,  and  not 
against,  their  fellow  tomato  canners  of  the  north  and 
west.  Their  total  pack  can  be  but  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  these  other  packs,  and  even  if  of  equally  as 
good  quality,  will  only  be  used  by  the  buyers  as  a 
club  to  beat  down  the  canned  tomato  market  for  all 
holders.  Let  them  set  their  price  at  75  cents  for  2’s 
standard  tomatoes,  and  they  will  get  it,  and  be  glad 
they  did  this. 

If  the  canned  tomato  situation  is  not  strong  then 
nothing  ever  was. 

We  can’t  go  on,  but  you  have  fine  market  reports  in 
those  following  this,  and  a  reading  of  them  will  give 
you  a  grasp  of  canned  foods  conditions,  in  almost  if 
not  all  items,  which  will  help  you  to  be  well  posted, 
and  ready  to  meet  the  price-cutter,  and  turn  him  down. 
Canned  foods,  we  believe,  are  on  their  way  out.  Help 
them  by  showing  real  price  resistance,  if  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  close  down  your  warehouses  for  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  Increasing — Firmness  Replacing  Weakness  in  Prices — 
Better  Grades  of  Tomatoes  Sought — Fancy  Corn  Moving  Up 
— The  Pea  Prices — Quality  Beans  Improving — Only  Limited 

Offerings  of  Spinach — More  Buying  Interest  in  Fruits — 
Apples  Getting  Attention. 

New  York,  November  11,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — With  the  Election  Day  and 
Armistice  Day  holidays  cutting  into  the  week,  spot 
trading  has  ebbed  slightly  during  the  current  week. 
Buying  interest  is  on  the  increase,  even  though  on  a 


moderate  scale,  and  buyers  are  following  the  market 
more  closely,  picking  up  stocks  for  prompt  and  nearby 
needs.  Canned  fruits  are  still  on  the  firm  side,  with 
recent  bargain  prices  only  memories  on  most  items. 
In  the  canned  vegetable  line,  more  firmness  is  evident 
on  standard  tomatoes,  and  peas  also  look  slightly  better. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  fancy  beans.  In  the  canned 
fish  line,  salmon  and  sardines  continue  on  the  strong 
side. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  many  in  the  trade  have 
been  inclined  to  discount  the  Administration’s  “two 
price”  plan  for  foods,  holding  the  view  that  this  plan 
was  largely  pre-election  “bait,”  others  are  inclined  to 
seriously  consider  the  potentialities  of  this  scheme  on 
distributors’  sales  during  the  coming  year.  This  situa¬ 
tion  thus  continues  a  factor  with  thoughtful  operators 
when  the  question  of  forward  covering  is  broached. 
Although  current  canned  food  market  factors  indicate 
that  forward  buying  might  be  done  safely  and  in  fair 
volume,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  competi¬ 
tive  Government  distribution  of  subsidized  foods  is 
definitely  exerting  a  retarding  infiuence  on  many 
buyers.  The  outlook  thus  favors  continued  moderate 
buying,  with  little  advance  stocking  beyond  the  close  of 
the  year. 

TOMATOES  —  New  York  packers  report  an  im¬ 
proved  demand  for  extra  standards,  with  the  market  at 
cannery  points  firm  at  671/2  cents  for  2’s,  921/0  cents 
for  21  Vs  and  $3.25  for  lO’s.  The  market  in  the  Tri- 
States  is  unchanged  from  the  previous  week’s  levels. 
California  canners  quote  for  prompt  shipment  at  inside 
prices  of  60  cents  for  I’s,  80  cents  for  2V2’s  and  $2.65 
for  lO’s  all  standards,  with  extra  standards  at  75  cents 
for  I’s,  97I/2  cents  for  21/2’s  and  $3.10  for  lO’s. 

CORN — New  York  State  fancy  corn  is  moving  r  v 
ward,  with  303’s  now  firm  at  an  inside  of  70  cents, 
cannery,  with  2’s  at  75  cents,  both  on  crushed  golden 
bantam.  On  whole  kernel  golden  bantam,  fancy 
quality,  303’s  are  held  at  75  cents,  and  2’s  at  80  cents. 
Maine  packers  are  quoting  fancy  crushed  golden  ban¬ 
tam  at  80  cents,  while  fancy  bantam  is  offered  at  a 
range  of  70  to  75  cents  at  midwestern  canneries. 
Southern  canners  are  holding  this  grade  at  77/2  cents 
on  the  inside.  The  market  for  standard  corn  has  been 
without  quotable  change  during  the  week,  with  57/2 
cents  the  inside  price  both  in  the  south  and  at  mid- 
western  canneries,  with  most  sellers  asking  more. 

PEAS — The  success  of  the  funds-raising  campaign 
by  the  merchandising  committee  of  the  Canned  Pea 
Cooperative  insures  a  national  sales  drive  next  month 
which  should  help  to  further  cut  down  present  surplus 
holdings.  Standard  Alaskas  5’s  can  still  be  picked  up  at 
60  cents  in  the  midwest,  with  the  market  in  the  south 
2/2  cents  over  this  figure.  New  York  State  canners 
quote  extra  standard  sweets  at  90  cents  for  3  sieve,  85 
cents  for  4  sieve  and  82^/2  cents  for  5  sieve,  with  fancy 
held  at  $1.20  for  2  sieve,  $1.10  for  3  sieve  and  97/2 
cents  for  4  sieve.  Northwestern  canners  are  offering 
fancy  sweets  at  $1.00  for  3  and  4  sieves  and  $1.10  for 
2  sieve. 

BEANS — Standard  cut  stringless  green  beans  are 
still  available  in  some  quarters  on  the  basis  of  52/2 
cents  at  southern  canneries,  although  many  packers 
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are  unwilling  to  book  at  that  figure.  The  market  for  the 
higher  grades  is  holding  recent  firmness.  New  York 
canners  quote  cut  green  beans  at  671/2  cents  for  5  sieve 
extra  standards  and  771/^  cents  for  4  sieve,  with  fancy 
4  sieve  at  85  cents.  On  fancy  whole  green,  3  sieve  is 
posted  at  $1.15  and  4  sieve  at  $1.10.  Northwestern 
canners  are  quoting  blue  lake  beans  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  721/2  cents  for  standards  and  821/2  cents  for 
choice. 

SPINACH — High  operating  costs  and  keen  competi¬ 
tion  from  fresh  shippers  are  understood  to  be  cutting 
substantially  into  the  Fall  spinach  pack  in  the  tri-states. 
Limited  offerings  are  reported  on  fancy  at  721/2  cents 
for  2’s,  921/4  cents  for  21/2’s  and  $3.10  for  lO’s,  with 
standards  at  671/2  cents,  871/2  cents  and  $3.00,  respec¬ 
tively.  Arkansas  packers  are  offering  2’s  at  65  cents, 
21/2’s  at  85  cents  and  lO’s  at  $2.75,  while  California 
packers  quote  fancy  at  75  cents  for  I’s,  90  cents  for  2’s, 
95  cents  for  2V2’s  and  $3.40  for  lO’s. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — More  buying  interest  is 
reported  in  the  canned  fruit  line,  the  trade  apparently 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prices  have  touched 
bottom,  and  are  now  on  the  upgrade.  Distributors 
are  reported  to  be  building  up  inventories  of  cling 
peaches,  and  packers  are  definitely  disinclined  to  con¬ 
sider  bids  under  posted  levels.  Recent  “inside”  prices 
on  standard  peaches  are  reported  as  90  cents  on  2’s 
and  $1,071/2  to  $1.10  on  21/2’s,  with  lO’s  at  $3.45,  with 
choice  at  95  cents  for  2’s,  $1,171/2  on  21/2’s  and  $4.00 
on  lO’s  and  fancy  2’s  at  $1.10,  21/2’s  at  $1.30  and  lO’s 
at  $4.30.  These  quotations  are  under  posted  quotations 
of  most  packers,  but  represent  prices  at  which  busi¬ 
ness  is  reported  to  have  been  actually  closed.  Cherries 
and  pears  are  showing  a  steady  tone  on  the  coast, 
and  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail  are  also  in  firm 
position. 

SALMON — Recent  improved  buying  of  reds  has  put 
the  market  in  strong  position,  and  packers  are  now 
holding  firm  at  $1.85  minimum,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 
Medium  reds  are  firm  at  $1.50,  with  pinks  at  $1.00  and 
chums  at  95  cents,  with  possibly  scattered  offerings  of 
the  latter  variety  available  in  some  quarters  at  90 
cents. 

SARDINES — The  market  for  Maine  sardines  is 
largely  nominal,  in  the  absence  of  sizable  offerings. 
Quarter  oil  or  mustard  keyless  is  nominally  held  at 
$3.80,  while  quarter  oil  key  cartons  hold  at  $5.00. 


iSS' 


9  The  only  Universal  Blancher  made 
which  drains  oil  the  bottom  and  skims 
the  scum  oU  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  ore  at  the  inlet 
end,  and  heat  the  water  immediately 
upon  entering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 


More  interest  is  being  shown  in  offerings  of  California 
sardines,  ovals,  in  tomato  or  mustard  sauce,  being 
offered  at  $3.00  for  48/1’s  and  $1.55  for  24/1’s,  with 
rounds  at  $2.50  for  48/1’s  and  $3.00  for  96/8  ounce. 

CANNED  APPLES — Buyers  are  showing  interest 
in  offerings  of  No.  10  apples,  and  a  fair  buying  move¬ 
ment  is  anticipated  over  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
distributors’  stocks  being  reported  as  generally  light. 
Northwestern  canners  quote  lO’s  in  water  at  $2.90  to 
$3.00,  with  New  York  canners  quoting  a  range  of 
$2.35  to  $2.90,  as  to  grade.  Fancy  applesauce  at  New 
York  canneries  is  firmer  at  62i/^  cents  for  2’s  and 
$2.80  for  lO’s  with  Michigan  packers  quoting  671/2 
cents  and  $3.35,  respectively. 

CHICAGO*  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Seasonable  Weather — Tomato  Weakness  —  Tomato  Products 
Firm — Corn  Sluggish — Peas  Firmer  and  Much  More  Hopeful 
— Beet  Market  Unsettled — Pumpkin  Growing  Very  Scarce — 
Some  Business  in  Fruits. 


Chicago,  November  11,  1938. 


The  weather — a  more  seasonable  change  in 
weather  conditions  has  been  noted  the  past  couple 
of  days  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  welcomes  it. 
GENERAL  MARKET — Not  much  new  is  going  on 
these  days.  Both  the  jobber  and  the  chain  is  proceed¬ 
ing  cautiously  and  covering  only  on  immediate  wants. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  canned  food  values  are 
holding  firm. 

TOMATOES — A  little  weakness  is  still  manifest. 
From  the  Hoosier  State  have  come  quotations  during 
the  past  week  as  low  as — No.  2  tin  standards,  621/4 
cents  to  65  cents  delivered;  No.  2i/4  tin  standards,  85 
cents  to  871/2  cents  delivered. 

Meanwhile  No.  10  tins  seem  to  be  holding  their  own 
at  around  $2.75  to  $2.85  factory.  The  other  grades,  i.  e. 
extra  standards  and  fancies  have  not  been  wanted. 

TOMATO  PUREE — Unlike  tomatoes,  puree  has  been 
sold  in  rather  liberal  lots  at  around  $2.50  factory  to 
that  same  price  delivered  here.  No.  1  tin  puree  has 
not  been  wanted  but  is  quoted  at  from  35  cents  to  40 
cents  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Catsup  and  chili  sauce  are 
more  than  firm.  Some  canners  have  announced  short 
deliveries,  especially  on  the  standard  and  extra  standard 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  parttculara 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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grades.  A  few  prices  are  noted  in  the  following:  8  oz. 
glass  catsup,  75  cents;  14  oz.  glass  catsup,  90  cents, 
gallon  glass  catsup,  $6.50. 

CORN — The  market  is  sluggish.  Some  quotations 
are — No.  10  fancy  cream  style  country  gentlemen, 
$4.35  factory;  No.  10  fancy  whole  kernal  bantam,  $4.75 
factory;  No.  10  extra  standard  crushed  bantam,  $3.50 
factory;  No.  2  extra  standard  crushed  country  gentle¬ 
man,  65  cents  factory ;  No.  2  standard  crushed  country 
gentleman,  621/2  cents  factory;  No.  2  standard  crushed 
evergreen,  60  cents  factory. 

PEAS — A  hopeful  feeling  prevails  among  the  can- 
ners.  The  future  is  not  as  dark  and  gloomy  to  them 
as  a  month  or  two  ago.  While  there  is  still  a  fringe 
of  anxious  selling,  the  market  generally  is  on  a  firmer 
basis  and  there  is  a  continual  running  demand  for  the 
various  sizes  and  grades.  Brokers  report  difficulty  in 
closing  deals  as  buyers  ideas  and  sellers  ideas  continue 
somewhat  far  apart.  Quotations  that  have  been  noted 
are:  No.  2  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaska  peas,  75  cents 
factory;  No.  2  standard  No.  3  Alaska  peas,  671/2  cents 
factory;  No.  2  standard  No.  4  Alaska  peas,  65  cents 
factory. 

Sweet  Peas  have  not  been  in  much  call  lately  and  the 
same  can  be  said  about  No.  10  tin  peas  except  some 
lots  that  have  been  sold  as  low  as  $3.25  factory  for 
.  standard  No.  3  Alaskas. 

BEETS — The  market  is  somewhat  unsettled  with 
prices  a  fraction  lower  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  purchase  strictly  fancy  packing  in  Wisconsin 
at — No.  21/2  fancy  cut  beets,  70  cents  factory ;  No.  21/2 
fancy  sliced  beets,  75  cents  factory ;  No.  2  fancy  sliced 
beets,  65  cents  factory;  No.  2  fancy  whole  beets,  85 
cents  factory. 

CARROTS — Several  Wisconsin  canners  report  that 
a  goodly  percentage  of  their  crop  rotted  in  the  field. 
Some  seem  to  think  canned  carrots  will  record  an 
advance  soon.  Meanwhile,  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
No.  2  fancy  diced  at  62 1^  cents  delivered. 

SAUERKRAUT — No.  §1/2  fancy  Wisconsin  is  avail¬ 
able  at  60  cents  delivered  here.  Buying  is  in  rather 
narrow  lines. 

ASPARAGUS — Fill  in  orders  only  are  noted. 
Canners  in  the  surrounding  States  are  not  burdened 
with  heavy  stocks.  The  only  concessions  being  made 
are — California  packing. 

PUMPKIN — In  another  month  it  is  going  to  be 
practically  impossible  to  find  any  pumpkin  among  the 
canners  of  the  Middlewest.  That  was  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  a  prominent  factor  in  this  market.  He 
further  stated  that  the  lowest  today  was — No.  21/2 
fancy  pumpkin,  90  cents  factory ;  No.  10  fancy 
pumpkin,  $3.50  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  canners  seem  to  have  advanced  their  ideas  some¬ 
what  over  the  lows  of  last  month.  No.  2  standard  cuts 
are  available  at  671/2  to  70  cents  delivered  Chicago. 
Only  limited  offerings  in  No.  10  tin  green  and  wax 
beans  are  noted. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — There  is  talk  of  an  advance 
by  the  Advertised  firms.  Many  independents  have 
strengthened  their  ideas  lately.  The  general  market 
is  one  of  firmness.  The  lowest  on  non-advertised  pack¬ 
ings  is  $2.55. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  little  business  has 
been  recorded  during  the  week  under  review  on  yellow 
cling  peaches.  The  market  is  firm  on  the  Coast  at 
$1.10  for  standards  and  $1.20  for  choice.  No.  1  tall 
peaches  along  with  8  ounce  have  had  a  nice  play.  Then 
too,  the  yellow  freestones  have  been  wanted  at  a  price 
range  of  $1.50  to  $1.70  coast  for  the  fancy  grade. 

Apricots  have  a  slightly  firmer  tone  but  buying  has 
been  limited. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — One  prominent  pear  can- 
ner  in  Washington  has  advanced  his  prices.  It  looks 
like  the  pack  in  that  territory  will  be  at  least  1,000,000 
cases  less  than  last  year. 

THE  FISH  LINE — It  is  reported  the  tuna  canners 
have  advanced  their  prices  25  cents  per  case  but  when 
that  is  mentioned  to  the  buyer,  he  just  smiles.  Salmon 
is  holding  its  position  in  good  shape.  There  is  tsill 
some  concessions  being  made  in  Shrimp  but  the  medium 
and  large  sizes  promise  to  be  scarce,  according  to  the 
latest  report  from  the  Gulf. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILU— Here  is  another 
“hot  shot”  taken  by  one  of  the  aggressive  spokesmen 
for  the  independent: 

“The  retail  and  wholesale  businesses  are  strictly 
local  businesses.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
are  still  the  cheapest  mode  of  distribution.  The  claim 
that  the  chain  system  eliminates  such  functions  is  bar¬ 
ren  of  fact.  The  same  is  true  that  they  save  the 
people  money.  Mass  distribution  cost  money  which 
is  not  borne  by  local  retailers  and  wholesalers  and  the 
only  way  the  corporate  chains  have  been  able  to  get  by, 
is  through  unfair  advantages  which  they  have  pos¬ 
sessed  and  which  now  are  gradually  being  taken  from 
them.  Equalize  conditions  as  between  them  and  inde¬ 
pendent  business,  and  chains  will  melt  away  like  snow 
in  the  hot  sun.  Their  cost  of  doing  business  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  independent  business  definitely 
proves  their  uneconomical  aspect,  as  also  the  further 
fact  that  where  they  control  distribution  they  exact 
their  pound  of  flesh  in  prices  from  the  public.” 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Strength  Feature  of  Market — Unintelligent  Buying — Tomato 
Canning  Holds  On — Exports  Cheering — Harvesting  Olives — 
Packing  Pumpkin — Fish. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  10,  1938. 

STRENGTH  —  Market  conditions  remain  largely 
unchanged,  with  a  rather  steady  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  made  up  mostly  of  small  orders.  Lists  are 
quite  definitely  without  change,  with  noticeable 
strength  in  most  lines,  especially  in  fruits.  Vegetables 
are  the  weakest  items  in  the  list  but  canners  have 
ceased  attempting  to  get  attention  by  hacking  away  at 
prices.  Their  sales  at  regular  list  seem  to  be  as  heavy 
as  when  they  were  making  concessions. 

BUYING  WASTE  —  Brokers  are  complaining  of 
their  inability  to  land  Government  contracts  on  items 
they  feel  should  be  purchased  from  Coast  packs.  They 
don’t  expect  to  get  orders  for  oysters  or  corn,  or  other 
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items  packed  here  on  but  a  limited  scale,  but  do  feel 
that  something  more  than  mere  price  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  purchase  of  such  foods  as  tomatoes,  sour 
kraut,  string  beans,  pumpkin  and  the  like.  Especially 
when  many  of  the  Government  purchases  are  made 
with  relief  needs  in  mind.  Maybe,  we’re  dumb  but  it 
does  seem  odd,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  Government 
to  buy  canned  foods  in  New  York,  or  New  Orleans,  or 
San  Francisco,  and  have  them  shipped  two  or  three 
tiiousand  miles,  when  goods  of  the  same  quality  are  in 
over-supply  right  where  they  are  to  be  used.  Recently 
an  order  for  about  20,000  cases  of  sour  kraut  for  Pacific 
Coast  consumption  went  to  a  New  York  packer.  This 
will  be  shipped  to  the  Coast  under  a  90  cent  freight  rate 
and  landed  here  cheaper  than  local  packers  can  furnish 
the  article.  On  this  specific  lot  a  Northwest  packer 
eliminated  all  idea  of  profit  from  his  bid  and  figured 
in  but  one-half  of  his  proven  over-head,  yet  his  bid  was 
too  high.  He  paid  growers  $6.00  a  ton  for  cabbage, 
as  against  $2.40  for  his  competitor,  along  with  higher 
wages  to  workers.  Contracts  for  stringless  beans  have 
gone  to  Louisana  canners  on  a  similar  basis.  Cali¬ 
fornia  bidders  are  probably  getting  business  somewhere 
that  had  better  be  placed  nearer  home. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  packing  is  hanging  on  longer 
than  seemed  likely  when  the  rains  set  in  in  October. 
Warm  weather  has  followed  the  cool  spell  and  deliveries 
from  the  fields  are  showing  a  little  gain  in  volume.  No 
one  seems  anxious  to  increase  their  packs,  but  con¬ 
tracts  are  contracts.  Buying  continues  in  the  eye¬ 
dropper  class,  as  one  leading  canner  puts  it. 

EXPORTS — One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  situation 
is  the  healthy  volume  of  export  business.  Sales  are 
not  especially  large  just  now,  but  very  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  made  through  the  port  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  September  exports  of  canned,  fresh,  preserved 
and  dried  fruits  passed  the  six  million  dollar  mark 
and  for  the  first  time  this  year  ousted  oil  from  first 
position.  Canned  fish  exports  were  more  than  double 
those  of  August,  placing  this  commodity  in  eighth  place. 
Reports  for  October  are  not  in,  but  in  many  lines 
shipments  were  larger  than  in  September. 

OLIVES — The  harvesting  of  olives  in  California  is 
in  full  swing  and  processing  plants  have  all  the  fruit 
they  can  handle.  The  crop  is  a  very  large  one,  but  the 
o;;tput  of  ripe  olives  will  be  held  down.  More  oil  will 
f  obably  be  made  than  ever  before  and  plans  looking 
ward  popularizing  it  are  under  consideration.  Cali- 
■' nia  olive  oil  is  heavier  than  imported  oil  and  less  is 
'  juired  in  cooking  and  in  the  manufacture  of  salad 
ssings,  but  this  fact  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
UMPKIN — The  packing  of  pumpkin  in  this  terri- 
/  is  underway,  with  quite  a  few  operators  holding 
ir  output  down  to  orders  already  on  the  books  and 
business  quite  definitely  in  sight.  Fancy  No.  2  is 
'^ed  at  about  65  cents,  with  No.  2l^  at  80  cents  and 
vi  ured  brands  a  little  higher. 

"TSH — The  Federal  Government  has  attached 
nty-one  more  fishing  boats  valued  at  about  $600,000 
ibel  actions  filed  at  Los  Angles.  It  is  charged  that 
oe  are  either  alien  owned  or  operated  in  Violation 
Federal  regulations.  The  tuna  clippers  and  purse 
lers  in  the  last  batch  of  attachments  are  alleged  to 
illegally  registered  as  American  owned.  Sixty 


other  vessels  valued  at  more  than  $2,500,000  have 
already  been  libeled  or  attached  and  fines  and  penalties 
totaling  more  than  $80,000  have  been  assessed. 

The  Joint  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Pacific 
Fisheries,  meeting  recently  at  Del  Monte,  California, 
went  on  record  as  favoring  extension  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  over  waters  bordering  the 
Pacific  States  and  Alaska  to  the  continental  shelf.  It 
pointed  out  that  our  salmon  resources  are  maintained 
by  restrictions  upon  our  citizens  in  the  interest  of  con¬ 
servation  and  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums.  Our 
interest  in  the  fisheries  extends  as  far  as  the  continental 
shelf.  Unless  that  interest  is  protected  with  actual 
extension  of  our  jurisdiction,  our  salmon  resources  may 
be  destroyed  at  any  time,  members  of  the  committee 
held.  Foreign  cannery  vessels  can  now  anchor  on  our 
fishing  grounds  and  operate  within  sight  of  our  ports. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Juice  Running  Out — ^The  Prices — The  Market  Story 
of  Grapefruit  Juice — Tomato  Prices — Spinach  Steady — No 
Spot  Beans  Here. 

McAllen,  Texas,  November  10,  1938. 
RAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The  Texas  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  down  to  its  last  grapefruit  juice  stocks, 
and  the  spontaneous  sigh  of  one  canner,  who, 
after  almost  over-selling  his  warehoLise,  said,  “Well, 
I’ll  be  damned,  I  thought  it  would  last  forever,”  sizes 
up  the  situation  very  well,  and,  incidently,  bears 
witness  of  revived  energy,  and  so  is  born  the  spirit  of 
a  new  pack  of  grapefruit  juice,  quotations  on  futures 
not  far  oif. 

The  F.S.C.C.  still  considers  No.  2  grapefruit  juice 
at  461/4  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  a  proper  and  competitive 
bid  on  its  third  purchase  of  750,000  cases,  all  sizes,  of 
grapefruit  juice.  This  figure  is  a  net  price  and  may 
be  calculated  at  52 V2  cents,  if  through  commercial 
channels. 

That  the  Government  considers  grapefruit  juice  a 
valuable  source  of  Vitamin  “C,”  and  worthy  of  daily 
consumption  by  all  persons,  including  those  in  dire 
need  of  relief,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  F.S.C.C. 
grapefruit  juice  label  now  bears  a  legend  telling  of  the 
vital  importance  of  Vitamin  “C.” 

Packers  have  been  quoting  low  prices  on  Juice  to 
insure  a  final  heavy  movement,  in  some  instances 
naming  471/4  cents,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  on  quantity  purchases. 
But  50  cents  and  5214  cents  on  twos  still  holds  strong 
in  most  quarters. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  1937-38  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE  PACK  —  Many  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley 
packers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  marketing  their  grapefruit  juice  pack  of 
the  past  season  were  not  merely  the  ordinary  conditions 
involved  in  an  over-large  pack.  The  surplus  was  not 
a  true  economic  surplus,  for  it  is  evident  that  seldom 
in  the  history  of  “the  canning  clan”  has  a  single  item 
classified  as  a  “speciality”  so  suddenly  assumed  the 
proportions  that  the  1937-38  grapefruit  juice  pack  took 
on. 
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The  market  was  in  the  offing,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  a  market  that  must  develop  by  natural 
evolution,  just  as  all  things  develop  with  the  exception 
of  fads,  and  grapefruit  juice  is  undoubtedly  more  than 
a  passing  fad.  Consumption  was  gratifying,  and  at  one 
time  led  in  sales  the  popular  tomato  juice.  But  many 
a  retailer’s  shelves  did  not  carry  grapefruit  juice 
because  the  retailer  could  not  buy  “right,”  and  packers 
had  a  hard  time  getting  right  on  price,  as  their  first 
quotation  was  75  cents  unsweetened,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
and  to  get  down  to  the  eventual  50  cents,  met  a  loss 
actual  and  on  paper  of  50  cents  per  case,  or  $50,000 
per  100,000  cases. 

The  case  of  one  canner  is  enlightening.  He  sold 
future  No.  2  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  at  72V2 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  just  prior  to  the  past  pack.  And 
in  the  ensuing  months  constantly  battled  a  declining 
market,  in  many  instances  refusing  to  meet  competition 
he  could  not  confirm,  thus  keeping  his  juice  out  of 
retailers’  hands  until  there  was  a  general  cry  of 
“Surplus!”  Yet  this  canner  could  have  sold  out  ten 
times  over  if  only  he  had  accepted  decline  of  market, 
and  not  an  eventual  50  cents. 

TOMATOES — Packers  who  have  named  a  quotation 
of  No.  I’s  at  42Vo  cents  and  No.  2’s  at  62V2  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
valley,  have  met  with  stiff  competition  from  the 
Ozarks. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Kraut  out  of  the  Texas  Rio 
Grande  Valley  is  finding  a  steady  demand  at  50  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SPINACH — Texas  spinach  is  steady.  No.  2’s  at  60 
cents  and  No.  21/2*8  at  80  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  How¬ 
ever,  one  packer  sold  out  at  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  delivered. 
New  York  City. 

BEANS — There  are  no  spot  stocks  of  beans  in  this 
section,  and  futures  are  being  quoted  at  60  cents, 
24/2’s,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canners  Work  Couple  of  Days — Movement  Light — 
Only  Light  Handling  of  Oysters — Complain  About  Cheap 
Eastern  Oysters — Crab  Season  Over. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  10,  1938. 

HRIMP — Strong  southeast  winds  last  week  made 
the  waters  in  the  bay  rough,  hence  the  shrimp 
boats  could  not  do  much  shrimping  and  production 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  Nevertheless,  the  shrimp  factories 
were  able  to  run  one  or  two  days,  which  helped  to  keep 
the  proverbial,  “wolf  from  the  door.” 

The  medium  shrimp  are  commencing  to  work  into 
the  bay  and  a  good  part  of  those  obtained  by  the  fac¬ 
tories  last  week  were  mixed,  medium  and  large.  The 
baby  shrimp  live  in  the  rivers  where  the  water  is 
slightly  salty,  and  they  work  down  into  the  bay  and 
then  into  the  gulf  as  they  grow  older.  The  adult  shrimp 
stays  mostly  in  the  gulf  or  ocean  where  the  water  is 
very  salty  and  they  don’t  generally  come  in  the  bay 


except  when  the  water  is  real  salty,  so  the  adult  shrimp 
is  strictly  a  salt  water  crustacean. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light,  yet  the 
price  is  more  firm  than  it  has  been,  as  a  good  part  of 
the  cheap  shrimp  have  been  bought  up  or  withdrawn 
from  the  market. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Oyster  production  has  been  very  light 
this  past  week,  due  to  stormy  conditions  and  the  oyster- 
men  had  difficulty  working  on  the  reefs.  This  being 
the  case,  a  good  many  oysters  were  brought  into  this 
section  from  Maryland  and  the  East. 

Oysters  in  the  East  are  much  cheaper  than  they  are 
on  this  coast.  Raw  oyster  dealers  here  can  get  oysters 
delivered  to  them  here  from  Maryland,  cheaper  than 
they  can  produce  them.  However,  eastern  oysters  are 
hard  to  sell  in  competition  with  our  local  oysters,  as 
the  trade  in  this  section  prefers  our  local  oysters. 

Up  till  now,  producers  of  oysters  in  this  section  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  poor  condition  of  our  oysters, 
which  took  almost  a  barrel  of  shell  oysters  to  turn  out 
a  gallon  of  opened  oysters.  But  the  oysters  are  fatten¬ 
ing  up  some,  and  the  oystermen  will  be  able  to  get  a 
better  yield  from  now  on. 

We  have  been  needing  rain  and  cold  weather  to 
fatten  the  oysters  and  we  are  getting  both  in  this 
locality.  The  rain  we  had  last  Friday  broke  the  longest 
drought  ever  recorded  at  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  here. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  this  coast  and  not  much  crab  meat  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  locality,  therefore  the  dealers  here  have 
had  to  draw  on  their  supply  of  frozen  crab  meat  to 
supply  that  part  of  the  trade  that  will  take  frozen  crab 
meat. 

The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is  35  cents  per  pound 
and  the  claw  25  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

’GRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

HARRY  L.  CANNON,  President  and  General  Manager  of  H.  P. 
Cannon  &  Sons,  Inc.,  a  large  cannery  at  Bridgeville,  Delaware, 
that  has  been  in  the  Cannon  family  for  the  last  six  generations, 
has  been  appointed  a  Director  of  the  Terminal  Warehous3 
Company,  Baltimore,  to  fill  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  F. 
Everett  Gibbs  for  nineteen  years  prior  to  his  recent  death.  Until 
January  1st  of  this  year  Mr.  Cannon  had  been  a  Director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  for  fourteen  year:-. 
He  is  a  Director  of  the  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau  cf 
Chicago,  which  specializes  in  canning  industry  insurance;  of  tho 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Pennsylvania ;  of  the  Diamond  State  Telephone  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Bell  System,  and  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Public 
Service  Company.  Mr.  Cannon  served  as  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  1927,  and  is,  at  the  presert 
time,  a  member  of  several  of  the  Association’s  committees,  ir- 
cluding  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  Advisory  Board.  Ii 
1936  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

• 

D.  B.  BERELSON  AND  COMPANY  have  purchased  the  food  broker¬ 
age  business  of  Stuart  C.  Thompkins  and  Company,  704  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  ...... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.85 

Green  Tips.  40/60,  23 .  2.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .85 

No.  10  . 4.25 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  2.76 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 55 

No.  10  . 2.65 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... . .80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.35 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  . .  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  2.70 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.46 

2.65 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

2.70 

2.40 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.35 

2.46 

2.15 

2.25 

2.20 

2.25 

2.00 

2.40 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.76 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

5.00 

5.00 

.771/j 

3.00 

.80 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

.571/2 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

1.50 

1.10 

1.40 

1.25 

1.75 

6.76 

4.76 

6.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.76 

6.26 

5.26 

.95 

.90 

.95 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.75 

.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.15 

.571/2 

.65 

2.65 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


iJEETS 


Whole,  No.  2. 

No.  2V,  . 

No.  10  . 


■•■tH.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

I'ancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  V,  _ 

No.  10  . . 

•>  d.  Sliced,  No.  2.... 

No.  2  Vs  . 

No.  10  _ 

"'•’iiey  Sliced,  No.  2. 
No.  10  . 


<  ARROTS 

i'*d.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

'Hd.  Diced,  No.  2.! 
No.  10  . 


’•  wS.VS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No. 


1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.76 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

.75 

.80 

.^2Vs 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.25 

.57 

.60 

.65 

.65 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

2.95 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.67 

.85 

2.70 

.62% 

.86 

2.70 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.70 

.75 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

2.60 

3.76 

3.35 

.75 

.80 

.65 

.76 

.95 

3.26 

3.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

;76 

3.60 

.65 

3.00 

4.26 

.75 

3.25 

.55 

2.76 

.60 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2.. . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..^ . r.......... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

♦Vhite,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1.  Tall . . 

No.  2Vs  . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s..........„.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38................ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....„ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vs  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2. 

No.  2Vs  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  ....... 

SPINACH 


No.  2  . 

No.  2Vs  . . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn.  Fp.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


.75  .871/2  .85  .95 

4.60  5.00  4.76  6.75 

.70  .75  .75  . 

4.25  .  . 


.67% 

.75 

4.25 

.67%: 

.60 

4.00 

.80 

.86 

4.75 

.500 

.70 

.72% 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.82% 

.75 

.95 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.80 

3.75 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

.67% 

.65 

3.50 

.75 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.12% 

4.25 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.60 

.65 

3.25 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

.77% 

.85 

.60 

.65 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

1.10 


.75 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.75 

3.00 

4.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.97% 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

.82% 

.85 

.80 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.25 

4.76 

5.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

3.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.60 

1.15 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

1.05 

.95 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.75 

.75 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.25 

s.ooi 

5.25 

6.60 

6.60 

4.75 

6.00 

4.00 

5.50 

.75 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

3.35 

3.26 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

3.15 

3.25 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.95 

.41% 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.10 

2.60 

3.50 

.57% 

.65 

2.70 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

3.06 

3.50 

2.40 

2.50 

.62% 

.45 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.55 

.60 

.76 

.80 

2.50 

2.00 

2.85 

2.60 

2.60 

.72% 

.75 

.65 

.70 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.96 

1.35 

3.25 

3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

.96 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.66  .70 

Nn,  9%  '  ■ .  „„ 

.80  .87% 

Mrt  . 

.95  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

2.70  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

.75  . 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

iin  <>1.^  . . 

.97%  1.10 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  .s  ' 7. . .  ............. 

No.  10  . .  . 

3.16  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

.95  . 

1.06 

1.10 

.80 

.95 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.26  . 

1.26 

1.35 

1.20 

1.26 

4.00 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.67%  .80 

.76 

.80 

No.  2%  .  . 

.92%  1.25 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

No.  3  7. - 

No  10  . ....a....... 

3.25  3.50 

3.26 

3.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . - . — 

.40  .42% 

.42% 

.45 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . . . . 

.61%  .65 

.60 

.62%, 

.66 

.65 

No.  2%  - - - 

.86  .90 

.80. 

.90 

.80 

.82  %2 

No.  S  ..... T...T . - 

1.00  1.00 

No.  10  . . . 

2.90  3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.66 

2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 - 

.40  . 

.40 

No.  10  . — 

3.00  . 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . - 

.37%  . 

.35 

.40 

.62  %j 

No.  10  . — . . 

2.75  . 

2.50 

3.25 

2.75 

2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40  .45 

.40 

.60 

.62% 

.55 

No.  2  . 

.66  .70 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

No.  10  . . 

2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.80 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.76  . 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2%  . 

.95  . 

.85 

.90  ■ 

No.  10  . 

3.75  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.36 

2.60  2.90 

2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.00  . 

2.76 

3.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . 

.62%  .80 
2.80  3.25 

.60  . 

2.76  . 

.67%  . 

3.35  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy.... - - — 

No.  2%.  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 


1.55  1.65 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% _  _ 

No.  10  _  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  8 _  _  _ 

No.  10,  watiw..„..........„„.«__„  . 

No.  2,  Proeeryed..™....._....__„..  . 

No.  2,  Syrup...... . .  . 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


2.05  2.20 

7.60  7.76 


1.10  1.15 

siso  LIS 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  -  1.35  1.45 

No.  10  -  4.86  6.76 


1.45  1.50 

6.40  6.00 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2....„„.. 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  lO........^.. 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 


1.07%  1.10 


1.10  1.20 

6.35  5.50 


Lli)  r.'2() 

5.50  6.00 


1.36  1.36 

6.00  . 

2.00  2.16 
1.90  2.16 

1.80  1.85 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 


1.50 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ 

STRAWBERRIES 


1.45 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60  .  1.66 

.  7.00 

.  .  1.66 

.  7.00 

1.60  .  2.10 

.  .  2.10 


Ex.  Pres..  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2 _ _  _  ;;;;;;;  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . .  .  . 

No.  2 . . .  . 

Std..  Water,  No.  10 . .  .  I"""  e.'ge  LOO 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  _ ..... . . . . 70 

No.  2,  10  OS. . .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  os . . .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 
.43%  .47% 

.82%,  .85 

2.42%s  . 

Texas 

California 

Nn  2  . . 

1.00  1.05 

2.76  3.10 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

.35  .45 

.37 

.44%2 

.60 

No.  1  . 

.64  .65 

.48 

Na.  ROO  . . . . . 

.62%  .65 
.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . — . .  .... 

.60  .62% 
1.85  2.00 

.50 

1.90 

.55 

2.12% 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% - 

tma  in  . 

1.35  1.36 

. 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

TJn  in  . 

."ZI  zz 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.......... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std  .  No,  2% . 

1.70  1.90 

1.45  . 

1.32%,  . 

Lei  LTo 
1.45  1.50 

1.35  1.40 

3.25  3.60 

6.60  6.75 

3.26  3.50 

4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

1.30  1.45 
1.17%,  1.35 
1.07%^  1.15 

.77%2  .80 
1.00  1.10 

4.30  4.76 

4.00  4.35 

Std.,  No.  2%..r. . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.... . - 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  OS. . 

6  OS.  . . . 

8  OS.  ............................ 

10  oz . . 

Selects,  6  oz,....,.,.„..,_..... 


6.60 

6.60 

3.25 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

.96 

1.05 

.96  . 

1.00 

. 

1.00  . 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90  . 

Northwest  Selects 

1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.76 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.86  1.96 

1.60  1.60 

1.60  1.80 

-  2.26 

1.25  1.30 

1.00  1.06 

.76  . 


1.76  1.86 

.90  .96 

1.60  1.76 


SHRIMP 

Southern 
1.10  1.20 
1.16  1.26 
1.20  1.30 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


PI.VEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10....„ _ 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.66  . 

6.85  6.10 


%  nil,  Key . 

.........  4.16 

5.00 

4.15 

.  3.S0 

hi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton _ 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

3.80 

6.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


.62% 

.72% 

1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.. 

%8  - 

%8  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is........ 

%s  . . 

%•  . . 


1.70  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


10.00  11.4r 
6.60  6.30 

3.86  4.1F 

11.00  . 

6.96  . 

3.90  . 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachabl*  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kowaunee,  Wls. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Ph.lUps  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

B ABNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  1C.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

C-  .'-’ron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.  Ci'NED  FOODS. 

lilips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

.  ps  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


'IS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds, 

lu.-an  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
nental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
r..';.l^Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 

'  I  -  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

£  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

..  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

'»on  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WASHING  MACHINES. 

’  -in^Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
i  •  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Saltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermeticsllT 
seried). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Cl^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSiniANCE,  Cannan. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  CedMburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS, 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drivee,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marldng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bumlnu 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Ch«mman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Ronns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  ^darburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohto. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PJuANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD. 


November  lU,  1938 


NEW  PHI 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  for  Cut  String  Beans 


For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 


Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 


Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 


Compression  adjustment. 


Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


y?  Ucuicbaine^  Ylew-  Oxymjakxy 


THE  CARDINAL 


£aAqe,  dmcwifi,  io£id;  de£j3  inteJiioA,  coioA 

A  handsome  large  tomato  of  the  Stone  type  but  8-10  days  earlier,  developed 
through  hybridization  to  provide  a  semi-globular  sort  in  the  main  crop  class. 

The  heavy,  dark  green  vines  of  this  entirely  new  variety  are  very  prolific  and  retain  their  foliage 
through  a  long  bearing  season.  Fruits  are  large,  smooth  and  very  free  from  cracking;  thick- 
walled,  solid  and  with  comparatively  small  seed  pockets;  in  exterior  color  a  rich  scarlet  ripening 
well  to  stem,  interior  color  unusually  deep  red  and  uniform;  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor. 

Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


